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THE FORTUNES OF ZOLA’S PARIZSKIE PIS'MA IN RUSSIA 





By Phillip A. Duncan 


Oklahoma State University 


In December 1872 Le Corsaire printed Emile Zola’s 
article “Le Lendemain de la crise.” Irritated by this “lib- 
eral” polemic, the government promptly closed down the 
Parisian daily, and Zola found himself ostracized by the 
press of the capital and in serious financial difficulties. He 
was even obliged to sell his only mattress at the Flea Mar- 
ket before Ivan Turgenev, a companion of the Diners des 
cing, took his literary affairs in hand and sought to recoup 
his fortunes in the bookstalls and periodicals of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Turgenev could look with confidence to publishing cir- 
cles in the Russian capital for, on the merits of the first 
volumes of the Rougon-Macquart series, Zola was already 
accepted there as one of the century's masters of the novel. 
Not unnaturally, Turgenev turned to the Vestnik Evropy 
whose editor, M. M. Stasjulevité, was his good friend. He 
negotiated successfully with Stasjulevié for the translation 
of La Faute de l’abbé Mouret in the Vestnik Evropy (Jan.- 
March, 1875). It was the first time that a foreign novel had 
reached the Russian public in translation before the author's 
compatriots had read it in the original language. 

While even the conservative press in Russia received 
Zola’s novels favorably in these years, his great popularity 
rested with three factions: the liberal middle class, the 
radical socialists, and certain narodniki. Developing just 
at this time into an estate of significant numbers and social 
authority, the middle class in Russia was still, it might be 
said, not fully convinced of its own reality. In Zola’s 
chronicle of bourgeois life and mores in France, it sought 
its own likeness and in some measure a justification for its 
existence. Further, an entirely new complex of social 
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relationships was necessary to serve such a rapidly matur- 
ing social stratum. Native traditions lacking, the Russian 
middle class turned to West European (and especially 
French) society and its literature for forms to imitate. 
The Rougon-Macquarts, thus, served as a mirror anda 
text of manners. 

The attention of the radical-socialists was drawn to the 
Rougon-Macquarts by what they supposed to be their “sci- 
entific” method of composition. The work of Cerny%evskij, 
Pisarev, and others, in relating the discoveries and meth- 
ods of the natural sciences to socio-political conflict had 
served to undermine the theocratic foundation of Russian 
autocracy. From the preface to Thérése Raquin and the 
very subtitle of the Rougon-Macquart series, Histoire 
naturelle d’une famille sous le Second Empire, the radicals 
had understood that Zola was attempting to inject some of 
this same substance and method into imaginative literature. 
The immense advantage to be gained in the social conflict 
by suspending the virus of natural science in a solution of 
popular fiction, traditionally a polemical weapon in Russia, 
was not lost upon those who inherited the spirit of the six- 
ties. 








Aware of the growing complexity of contemporary so- 
ciety, the narodniki placed great emphasis on analyzing all 
aspects of social life and on examining the relation of the 
individual to his social environment. The work of Zola, a 
“scientific” writer of unquestioned talent who was project- 
ing a study of the social phenomena of France, represented 
authoritative documents to those narodniki who could accept 
his unequivocal materialism. Indicative of the curiosity of 
the narodniki were the repeated, unsuccessful efforts of 
Saltykov-Séedrin to secure Zola’s unpublished manuscripts 
for the readers of the Otetestvennaja zapiski, even after 
Saltykov’s own initial enthusiasm had turned to antipathy. 

In sum, the Rougon-Macquarts were interpreted almost 
exclusively as some form of social novels. Zola appealed 
to interests other than purely literary ones, and there is in- 
contestable evidence that his appeal was great. Between 
1871 and 1881, a total of fifty-one separate translations of 
Zola’s fiction appeared in the various literary journals of 
St. Petersburg! —a body of material unequaled in volume by 
any other foreign writer. In the matter of independent vol- 
umes of prose fiction he ranked fifth among foreign writers, 
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following such names as Jules Verne and Gustave Aimard.’ 
However, the writer’s ready access to the highly influential 
literary journals was the true measure of his authority in 
Russian intellectual circles. 

The latitude of Zola’s authority was underscored by the 
Petersburg critics: “Emile Zola ... a short timeago gained 
resounding fame for his remarkable work, Les Rougon- 
Macquart, which placed him alongside the best of contem- 
porary writers”;> “ ... one [Le Ventre de Paris] of the 
most imposing phenomena of French belles-lettres”;* “ . 
he [Zola] executes his work splendidly”;> “In contemporary 
French literature he is the only talented writer; were he in 
Russia he would be called a genius.” Zola’s writing was 
rapidly accepted as an integral part of the Russian literary 
scene: “In a word, the Russian public treats the French 
artist as one of its own. Russian literature has completely 
assimilated his work. This development is completely nat- 
ural since the realism which comes from Zola’s pen so neat- 
ly harmonizes with the literary work and inclination of our 
best writers.”’ 

The popularity in Russia of Zola’s work had reached 
such proportions by the time La Faute de l'abbé Mouret ap- 
peared in the Vestnik Evropy that Turgenev easily per- 
suaded Stasjulevité to accept monthly PariZskie pis'ma from 
Zola on a variety of subjects—artistic, literary, and social. 
In the course of the following six years (1875-80), Zola be- 
came the most regular contributor, foreign or native, toa 
Russian journal. In all, Stasjulevit printed sixty-four 
pis'ma, comprising the most significant and most contro- 
versial of Zola’s articles of literary criticism.* Many were 
later republished in such collections as Documents litté- 
raires, Le Naturalisme au théatre, Les Romanciers natu- 
ralistes, and Le Roman expérimental, while some fifteen 
articles remain inédits in French. 

Zola’s early pis'ma added further substance to the rep- 
utation born of the first five Rougon-Macquart novels. After 
reading Zola’s initial article in the Vestnik Evropy, Vladi- 
mir Stasov dispatched a letter to Turgenev in which he ex- 
pressed his admiration for the author: “After his magnifi- 
cent letter in the Vestnik Evropy about Dumas fils Iam 
even more convinced that he is simply the best literary 
critic of recent times.”? In the articles which followed, Zo- 
la's illuminating sketches of his fellow writers of the 
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naturalist school especially stirred his readers’ imagination. 


A. S. Suvorin, editor of Novoe Vremja, addressed this re- 
port to Turgenev in March 1876: “The public, by the way, 
is falling at his feet because he praises and is revealing to 
everyone great writers like the Goncourt brothers and 
Daudet ... ”!° 

The PariZskie pis'ma met with a generous reception in 
the periodicals of the day. An anonymous critic for Molva 
insisted: “Scarcely ever in the Russian language has there 
appeared such an original, appealing, and at the same time, 
very positive essay, as we found in one of Zola’s letters in 
which he describes for us how the Goncourt brothers wrote 
their novels.... We know even that the novels of the Gon- 
courts, which were ignored until that time by amateurs of 
French belles-lettres, were immediately bought up in all 
the shops here upon the appearance of Zola's article.”'! In 








the same month, S. A. Vengerov suggested in Novoe Vremja: 





“Read only a few of the PariZskie pis'ma of Zola ... and 
you will see what tremendous enthusiasm this brilliant nov- 
elist—critic possesses.... With what penetration he ex- 
plains the method of the realist school! "!* Vengerov added 
in a succeeding article, “One can only wonder that the au- 
thor does not publish them in his native language. It is pos- 
sible beforehand to predict a brilliant success for them.”"® 
Even the most implacable among Zola’s conservative critics, 
S. Temlinskij, admitted a Zola vogue: “I know personally 
many ladies, even matres familias, who ‘adore’ Emile Zo- 
la. We have sometimes heard distinguished gentlemen, 
adorned with gray hair, assure us that ‘Emile Zola is the 
greatest, the only novelist of our time.’ Many of them knew 
him, incidentally, only by those articles which he himself, 
along with his students, writes for the Petersburg jour- 
nals.”!* 

Although some critics began to protest Zola’s condem- 
nation of the French romantic authors, his popularity con- 
tinued undimmed through 1877. The following appeared in 
the Russkaja gazeta of December 21, 1877: “The ParizZskie 











pis'ma of Emile Zola ... are enjoying an exceptional popu- 
larity among our reading public.... If someone asked us 


who was the most popular review critic at this time, we 
would say without reflection: Emile Zola.”!> In December, 
also, Vengerov pronounced the supreme benison: “In Rus- 
sia, only Belinskij wrote thus.”!® 
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In this same month of 1877, the leading narodnik critic, 
N. K. Mixajlovskij, struck the first serious blow at the au- 
thority of the name Zola, when a number of the pis'ma to the 
Vestnik Evropy were reproduced in book form.'’ He chal- 
lenged the essayist’s interpretation of Hugo and Sand, who, 
in the words of Mixajlovskij, “attracted to them people on 
whom they put their stamp for a lifetime,” whereas Zola 
and the naturalist writers, although talented, were simply 
read with greater or less interest.’® Zola's denial of liter- 
ary and philosophical worth in the writing of these romantic 
authors was all the less justified, thought Mixajlovskij, 
since Zola’s own “scientific method” of composition was 
logically indefensible. Zola’s “human documents,” com- 
plained Mixajlovskij, depending on the judgment of the au- 
thor, are not objective, as Zola claims. Furthermore, the 
critic concluded, “in spite of all the magnificent words like 
‘chemist,’ ‘anatomist,’ ‘method,’ and ‘analysis,’ absolutely 
nothing is known about how these ‘documents’ are gathered, 
grouped, and analyzed in a supposedly scientific way."!9 

Virtually all comment in the periodical press harmo- 
nized with that of Mixajlovskij. A certain G. B. turned his 
attention to the volume of PariZskie pis'ma in February 
1878. His article, appearing as it did in Delo, probably 
represents one school of thought among the radical social- 
ists, who were agnostic idealists and devoted to the memory 
and literary labors of Sand and Hugo. G. B. dismissed Zo- 
la as a bohemian, as irresponsible, and lacking the moral 
(and by implication, socio-political) sense of direction of 
Sand and Hugo.”° He protested against Zola’s moral quiet- 
ism, citing tendentiousness in literature as “the irrepress- 
ible demand of all our moral being.”*! G. B. was revolted 
by Zola’s idolatry of Balzac, regarded by the radical social- 
ists as the archetype of reactionary haut bourgeois. The 
reviewer's acidic “Who needs Balzac at the present time ?”™* 
clearly reflects the critical criteria associated with the 
name of Dobroljubov. 

Few were the critics in Russia at that time who valued 
literature apart from its moral or socio-political force. 
The response of liberal critics to this collection of Zola’s 
essays was in the same spirit as that of Mixajlovskij and 
G. B. The anonymous V. M., contributor to the Sankt- 
Peterburgskie vedomosti, accused Zola of quietism;” and 
Viktor Burenin, a widely respected right-liberal, charged 
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his readers to treat Zola’s opinions “with the greatest cau- 
tion. "4 

Significantly, a second edition of the volume of pis'ma 
appeared in 1882 despite generally adverse criticism by 
narodnik and liberal reviewers of the monographs treating 
French romantic writers. Although by 1878 idealists 
among Zola’s following had turned against him for his con- 
sistent censure of the romantic spirit and its representa- 
tives in French literature, there was, in fact, sustained in- 
terest in the literary theories of Zola among those making 
the transition from the various shadings of Populism and 
radical socialism to Marxism. 

As a result of the conviction shared by all Petersburg 
journalists that Zola intended to avoid overt moral judg- 
ment in his novels and literary criticism and thus obviate 
any potential contagious social action, the PariZskie pis'ma 
published in 1878 and the first three qurters of 1879 were 
greeted with almost unbroken silence. In September 1879, 
however, when he published his article “ Eksperimental'nyj 
roman,” Zola became again for a time the focal point of 
Russian critical writing. 

Evgenij Markov spoke (in 1880) of the September arti- 
cle as “the most brilliant and imposing development of the 
last year”** in the world of literary criticism. On the 
whole, Zola’s article was given serious study in the press, 
although a few reviewers dismissed the theory of the ex- 
perimental novel as absurd. V. Basardin, for example, 
marked it a “perversion of words” and a “paradox, like a 
transcendental cow or an abstract post.” The conclusion 
reached by all reviewers was that the presumed “experi- 
ment” in the cadre of the novel was an illusion and that the 
only relatively “scientific” role open to the author was that 
of observer and recorder of “experiments” which have al- 
ready occured in the material world. While the scientist 
can reorganize nature, points out Mixajlovskij, the writer 
cannot .27 

What disturbed and alienated so many of Zola’s ‘readers 
of the left was that, in the words of a liberal, K. K. Ar- 
sen'ev, “The unconditional triumph of the experimental nov- 
el, as Zola understands it, would be a death sentence 
passed on the tendentious novel; which is to say, on one of 
the most powerful weapons of progress.” It was incredi- 
ble to the liberal and radical literary critics in Russia that 
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a “progressive” theorist of literature, as Zola apparently 
was, should not recognize a responsibility to agitate for so- 
cial reform. While France was not Russia, these critics 
had understood that Zola, in the Rougon-Macquart series, 
was setting out to expose the direct connection between the 
corruption of morals in French society and the regime es- 
tablished after the coup d'état of December 2. They had un- 
derstood that he was thus paying tribute to the then existing 
radicalism in France.?? 

What was considered Zola’s indifference to vital social 
issues was first remarked with some bitterness in July 
1876 Sankt-Peterburgskie vedomosti. The anonymous au- 
thor of the article, V. M., noted that Zola “a short time 
ago... again censured the comedies of Dumas fils, cen- 
sured them specifically because one senses in them, more 
or less always, the presence of some moral or social 
theme. He forgets that the strength and significance of Du- 
mas consists precisely in the fact that he knew how to touch 
deftly upon certain tasks of the present time.”®® In the wake 
of V. M., others, including Mixajlovskij,*! G. B.,?* and 
Evgenij Markov*® commented on what they termed Zola’'s 
“indifferentism” in his studies of French romantic writers. 

Zola’s “Eksperimental'nyj roman” seemed a categorical 
renunciation of literature as an instrument of social action, 
an attitude which Arsen'ev and Mixajlovskij condemned in 
their reviews. Certain critics of the extreme left, such as 
V. Basardin and O. 1.** (anonymous contributor to Slovo), 
joined in this censure. Basardin remarked contemptuously: 
“... Zola is one of those vessels filled with the heavenly 
nectar of art for art’s sake with which Dobroljubov and Pi- 
sarev settled all accounts for good about twenty years 
ago. "35 





Some merit was conceded Zola’s theory of the experi- 
mental novel by even moderate critics. Markov admitted 
that “in spite of all its arbitrariness and the breadth of its 
claims, it is still interesting for its organic connection with 
all the social, intellectual, and moral currents of our con- 
temporary generation. ”*® And Mixajlovskij brought into re- 
lief the aspect of Zola’s theory which proved to be the most 
Significant to the revolutionary movement and to belles- 
lettres of the eighties. Zola’s theory, he said, calls to our 
attention that we must study environment more.*” 

Certain radical writers, evidently influenced by the 
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writings of Marx, concurred with Zola’s emphasis on the 
role of social and physical environment in shaping human 
conduct. The response of Nikolaj 5elgunov to Zola’s “ Ek- 
sperimental'nyj roman” is representative of the view of 
those who tended more and more to tie socio-political prog- 
ress to the “natural laws” governing social evolution as re- 
vealed by the careful analysis of socio-economic data. 
Selgunov argued that before the Augean stable of Russian 
social life could be cleaned, a thorough examination had to 
be made of all manner of filth with which it was choked—the 
kind of task which Zola had undertaken in France. The role 
of literature, thus, would not be to attempt to serve direct- 
ly as an instrument of correction but to analyze society and 
bring into relief social evils. “Literature,” says Selgunov, 
“is not a miraculous power; life does not depend upon it.... 
Here again we encounter one of the proofs that man does not 
depend on his will alone; he is no more than a product of 
circumstances and the interacting forces of the environment 
in which he finds himself. ”*® 

At the close of the seventies the radical journal Slovo 
became the principal vehicle in Russia for the theories and 
compositions of the French naturalist school. Founded in 
1878, this journal had, according to Markov, “adopted out- 
right Zola’s critical theory.”°? A statement of policy by one 
of the co-editors of Slovo, I. A. Gol'dsmit, in the initial is- 
sue clearly reveals an enthusiasm for the scientific novel. 
He said, in part: “Old political theories based on metaphys- 
ical ideas, romanticism in literature, and old literary 
principles did not satisfy us. We wanted to create some- 
thing new in which there would be more facts and ideas than 
rhetoric. We thought that it was possible to study social 
life without preconceived opinions, that sad reality forced 
us to concentrate all our strength on the study of those phe- 
nomena in the life of the Russian people which could serve 
the formation of genuinely scientific conclusions. ”*® 

Great prominence was given by the editors to the com- 
positions of Zola, Alexis, Huysmans, Edmond de Goncourt, 
Céard, and Daudet— many of them hitherto unpublished man- 
uscripts. Between 1878 and 1880 scarcely an issue lacked 
some contribution from the French naturalist school. In- 
fluential members of the staff of Slovo were apprentices or 
apologists of naturalism. Petr Boborykin and S. A. Venge- 
rov were the most consistent contributors to the department 
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of literary criticism, and I. A. Jasinskij supervised the de- 
partment of scientific affairs. The growing circulation of 
this journal until its suppression in 1882 for its alleged con- 
nections with revolutionary narodnitestvo is evidence of the 
persistent attraction which this direction in literature held 
for radical youth. 

In the late seventies and early eighties the immense 
popularity of narodnitestvo rapidly declined—a decline ac- 
celerated by the terroristic practices of Narodnaja volija. 
Coincidentially and throughout the eighties a small but in- 
fluential fraction of the intelligentsija was passing gradually 
from utopian socialism to a more arbitrary economic and 
historical determinism than that of CernySevskij, and pres- 
ently, to Marxism. Zola’s role in influencing this phase of 
socio-political opposition to the government is difficult to 
assign with accuracy, but there is evidence that it was 
more than slight. Since the eighties was a period in which 
the repressive government of Alexander III made a state- 
ment of faith in radical principles impossible, and even al- 
lusion hazardous, it is necessary to turn to moderate and 
conservative critics of the radical cause for an indication of 
continuing interest among radicals in the work of Zola. 

Mme. Evgenija Konradi, a theorist of the emasculated 
narodnitestvo of the eighties and an opponent of naturalism, 
is a reliable chronicler of the socio-literary quarrels of 
the time. She recounts in 1882 that a curious entente cor- 
diale had been established in Russia on the subject of natur- 
alism even among those who could agree on nothing else. 
While there was general disavowal of the arbitrary ex- 
tremes of Zola’s theory of literature, according to Mme. 
Konradi, many claimed to find “the living truth” in the 
works of naturalism. Many accepted, almost literally, the 
principal theses of naturalism “in the terms they were 
formulated by the chief of the school ... Emile Zola.”*! 

One must grant, concedes Mme. Konradi, that if the 
pretentions of the naturalist method to scientific exactness 
are discounted, the literature of naturalism has great po- 
tential influence. Its sphere of influence is much greater 
than that of pure science; it can analyze those aspects of 
life with which science has not yet come to grips, and can 
“contribute in this way to the accumulation of that empiric 
knowledge without which there would be no science; it is 
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within reach of every literate man and thus represents an 
irreplaceable weapon of popularization. "* 

Here certainly was the most significant consequence in 
Russia of Zola’s fiction and his critical essays. Because of 
the broad audience that he reached and the authority with 
which he spoke, Zola gave wide currency to superficial no- 
tions of materialism and the laboratory method of the natur- 
al sciences—auxiliaries of socio-political radicalism in 
Russia. Markov recognized Zola as a popularizer not to be 
underestimated: “We regard him as a critic with great 
practical influence.... Zola’s criticism is like a silver 
one-franc piece, bright and ringing, and as clear and un- 
derstandable to the public, and as cheap. This is neces- 
sary for the masses.”"” 

Fear of this appeal to the “masses” is evident in S. 
Temlinskij’s pamphlet, Zolaizm. “People,” exclaimed the 
author, speaking for the conservatives, “who have grown 
up on the ignorant, nihilistic theories of a variety of Pi- 
sarevs, CernySevskijs, and Dobroljubovs, our contemporary 
Bazarovs, Raxmetovs, and Mercalovs, sitting in the edi- 
tor's chairs of the ‘liberal press,’ exultantly embraced 
Emile Zola with his despicable understudies as brothers in 
impudence and ignorance and, with all their truths and 
falsehoods, thrust them upon the Russian public.”** Tem- 
linskij sounded a call to arms; “We must strike from their 
[‘liberal’ journalists’] hands all those weapons with which 
they think to commit their crimes against our fatherland. 
One of these weapons is, precisely, Zolaism, not only 
Parisian, but also its Russian brand. Zolaism in Russia 
represents an immensely greater danger than Zolaism in 
France or in Germany and we have taken the trouble to un- 
mask it, not from idle amusement, but to carry out our 
duty as a citizen.”® 

Following the defeat of Populism in the seventies and 
the assassination of Alexander II in 1881 and subsequent re- 
pression, the revolutionary intelligentsia for the most part 
readopted the objective of the men of the sixties— enlighten- 
ment. An increasingly large number of revolutionary intel- 
lectuals turned away from the pursuit of a socialist utopia 
or of mystic union with the villager toward a painstaking 
search for the inflexible principles which were thought to 
govern social change and the formation of individual con- 
sciousness. The role of agitator declined and the role of 
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the student and interpreter of social evolution increased as 
revolutionary change seemed to impose itself upon society 
in accordance with its own hidden laws. 

No theorist in the mid-seventies brought into play so 
forceful an instrument of enlightenment as did Zola with his 
PariZskie pis'ma. The influential radical publicist, Selgu- 
nov, could challenge rhetorically in 1879: “But give us just 
one Zola—and you will see how much that is new he will 
tell us, in what detail he will reveal our life to us; and how, 
with the method of Claude Bernard, he will strip the veils 
from our eyes. All our poverty is only in that we simply 
do not see ourselves and do not know ourselves." Zola 
proposed the rigorous analysis of all social strata and the 
relations of the individual to his social and material envi- 
ronment. Inthis, he charged his readers to rely on fact 
scientifically established and not an ideal system and ro- 
mantic élan. By the effectiveness of his attack on romantic 
idealism, by his examination of social environment on the 
basis of “documented” social fact, by his insistence on the 
precedence of the mass over the individual, above all, by 
his stress on the influence of environment on human behav- 
ior, and by the great popularity of his expression of these 
“radical” convictions, Zola contributed to the campaign for 
social reform in the last quarter of the century. For the 
impetus that his critical essays added to the reorientation 
of the revolutionary movement, Zola must even take his 
place, relatively modest perhaps, among the architects of 
the October Revolution. 





Notes 


1. Mixail Kleman has sought to trace in some measure 
the interest aroused in Russia by the work of the founder of 
the French Naturalist School. In his study, “Natal'nyj 
uspex Zola v Rossii” (in Emil' Zola; sbornik statej [Lenin- 
grad: Gosizdat., 1934], pp. 189-265), Kleman examines 
thoroughly the success in Russia of the early novels of the 
Rougon-Macquart series. To this same collection of mono- 
graphs he added “Emil' Zola, sotrudnik Vestnik Evropy” (pp. 
266-300) in which he recounts, rather fully, the history of 
Zola’s association with the Russian literary journal and dis- 
cusses to some extent critical commentary elicited by the 
PariZskie pis'ma. Kleman limits his remarks, however, to 
the initial success of the Pis'ma, with a brief postscript 
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bearing upon the widespread condemnation of Zola’s arti- 
cles in 1878. He does not, however, pursue his investiga- 
tion of the import of Zola’s critical writing in Russia 
through the final years of Zola’s venture into Russian jour- 
nalism. By concluding with the attack on Zola’s Pis'ma in 
1878 and ignoring subsequent critical commentary, Kleman 
has not only left unwritten an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of Franco-Russian literary relations but has, further, 
left the false impression that Zola ceased to be an influence 
on radical critics and publicists after that date. 
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N. A. RUBAKIN: ARCHITECT OF 
POPULAR ENLIGHTENMENT 


By Thais S. Lindstrom 


Western Reserve University 


The story of Populism (narodnichestvo), which spans 
the period from 1870, the year the first narodnik, Alexan- 
der Herzen, died, to the nineties and the rise of proletarian 
socialism with Lenin, is primarily a political one. Over 
these years, however, as the movement strengthened and 
its scope became wider, the exaltation of the belief in the 
“sacred importance” of the common people sparked off oth- 
er forms of social action among the intelligentsia. Nowhere 
was this more sharply evident than in popular education and 
popular literature. 





In the post-reform era the promotion of literacy among 
the recently emancipated masses received top priority both 
from the state and its severest critics; the former handled 
the problem by increasing the number of elementary schools 
throughout the country and sanctioning their establishment 
by county and municipal authorities and even private per- 
sons; the latter protested against what they considered to be 
half-hearted and timid educational measures, because while 
primary schooling was becoming readily accessible to peas- 
ant children, its program was rigidly restricted. Based on 
the traditional fear of the dangers of learning, the curricu- 
lum as prescribed by law and severely enforced was limited 
to reading (Russian and Church Slavic), writing, arithme- 
tic, and church singing. The lack of any provision for the 
instruction of illiterate adults or for further cultural enlight- 
enment of those who could read and write was considered by 
the progressive groups as one of the basic weaknesses of 
the state-subsidized program. To remove this lack, liberal- 
minded educators, civic leaders, writers assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the education of the Russian peasant, and 
for this purpose various societies, such as the Moscow and 
the St. Petersburg Societies for the Dissemination of Useful 
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Books, were formed. A major objective of this undertak- 
ing was the creation of a suitable literature for the people, 
and committees and individuals attempted to determine, 
first, what the peasant could read, and then what he should 
read, 

From an‘l880 survey of peasant readers’ reactions to 
5000 books, the faculty of the Kharkov High School for Girls 
concluded that with certain modifications all foreign and 
Russian classics were comprehensible to the masses and 
recommended that world classics be printed in cheap edi- 
tions. V.M. Marakuev, who had founded in 1882 the Peo- 
ple’s Library for the dissemination of “healthy intellectual 
fare” among the common people, opposed this recommenda- 
tion. In two widely publicized speeches (1883 and 1884) he 
stated that “the stubborn and independent mind of the peas- 
ant would not assimilate our elegant fiction ... morally 
sound, direct and vigorous, the muZik is impatient of mod- 
ern novels and rejects their amorous poison.” A somewhat 
different conclusion was reached by the educator and publi- 
cist V. P. Ostrogorskij: “The classics must be presented 
to the people, but in expurgated form. They must empha- 
size the concept of eternal verities and foster individual 
self-respect.”' When S. Anskij was campaigning between 
1881 and 1883 in the columns of Russkoe bogatstvo for the 
creation of a people’s literature that would remain distinct 
from world literature, which in his opinion tends to corrupt 
the mentality of the masses, he was expressing the Populist 
adulation of the Russian peasant. 

This was the problem that early confronted the various 
groups dedicated to the task of wholesale enlightenment—to 
define the kind of reading material best suited for wide- 
spread circulation. They were caught on the horns of a di- 
lemma: If nothing was too good or too difficult for the muZik, 
he should have access to all literature, unexpurgated and un- 
abridged; if nothing was good enough for the muZik, he should 
inspire a new literature worthy of his healthy and primitive 
morality. No less a crusader than Lev Tolstoj had by now 
entered the lists, and the saleof his first evangelical stories 
published by the People’s Library and sold by tens of thou- 
sands in rural areas seemed to support the Populist attitude. 
This was vitiated, however, by the inconsistency of this writ- 
ten and oral avowals: e.g., in 1884, in a talk in Moscow be- 
fore a large audience of educators attached to zemstvo 
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governments, he categorically opposed the notion of read- 
ing matter for the people and for the intelligentsia: “Let 
the barriers disappear once for all; they do not exist. I 
know many literate peasants more capable of learning than 
university candidates.” And he ended his talk with an ap- 
peal to his fellow writers to have their works reprinted in 
cheap editions for the masses, “who are waiting hungry, 
with open mouths, for crumbs of our literary fare.” In his 
Confession, however, he had repudiated his own novels as 
worthless, since they had been composed for the entertain- 
ment of the effete upper classes and could be of no interest 
to the fieldtiller, “indifferent to the snowy beauty of Anna 
Karenina’s shoulders.” Certainly his stories written ex- 
clusively for the Intermediary showed in their content and 
style an oversimplified catering to a semi-literate mind, 
as did the entire moral tone of this most successful people’s 
series. 

Throughout the twenty last years of the century, the 
vigorous action of the progressives in extending cultural 
frontiers was complicated and even retarded by the Populist 
influences from within. Formerly active political*narodniki 
such as N. Zlatovratskij and S. T. Semenov sat on editorial 
boards of “people’s” publications; a new type of hack writer 
(samoutki) commissioned by Nikolaj Market book merchants 
to translate and adapt native and foreign fiction also turned 
out original pieces which for the most part reworked stand- 
ard Nekrasov themes, that is, sympathy for the peasant’s 
lot, admiration for his wisdom and humor, commiseration 
with his endless miseries.* The sensational sales volume 
of the Intermediary among the peasants led other “people's” 
publications to imitate its operation, which used chapbook 
methods of distribution, employed a chapbook publisher to 
manage the business, and even in format copied the look of 
catch-penny literature. In one sense, the leaders of the 
program were trying to raise the peasant’s intellectual sta- 
tus; in another sense, however, like earlier political Popu- 
lists, they attempted to identify themselves with the peasant 
when they composed stories for and about him. 

This identification stems primarily from the Populist 
tradition. The effort on the part of the intelligentsia to light- 
en the mental horizons of the inarticulate and illiterate peas- 
antry is another expression of the educated Russian’s need 
to bridge the gulf between his own class—a cultivated and 
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Westernized minority—and the dark, restless masses of 
the Russian people. As in the earlier sociological experi- 
ment of living for and among the peasants, this educational 
movement was characterized by the unremitting and self- 
less service of those who participated in it under the con- 
stant threat of governmental restraint and reprisal. 

From the early seventies to 1905, in an atmosphere of 
mounting political friction, the work largely supported and 
directed by private initiative and progressive-minded 
zemstvo groups steadily gained momentum. In the history 
of the Populist movement—a history of disappointment and 
failure—this chapter on cultural reforms is bright with 
achievement. It would appear that in coping with the prac- 
tical aspects of creating a popular literature and increasing 
educational opportunities, the populist-minded idealists were 
robbed a little of their innocence; in the tug of war between 
their plans and state restrictions, they learned to compro- 
mise, to postpone, to skirt political danger, and of neces- 
sity developed a pragmatic attitude toward an officialdom 
whose obstructive measures were better countered by ex- 
pediency than principle.’ 

In 1887, a total of 20 million volumes were printed in the 
Russian empire. Between 1905 and 1907, there were 220 
million works published of an economic and political nature 
alone. A good part of this impressive increase can be 
credited to the pioneers in popular publications who reached 
the mass reader—urban and rural worker alike— educated 
him, and weaned him away from his traditional chapbook 
preferences. 

This successful crusade to increase literacy and pro- 
mote learning has so far received only passing comment in 
the annals of Russian cultural history. Some illuminating 
information concerning the establishment of a popular press 
and its problems in disseminating “good books” among the 
common people is to be found in the correspondence between 
Tolstoj and V. G. Certkov during the period of their collab- 
oration on the Intermediary.* Here, also, Tolstoj's fre- 
quent mention of his fellow writers, contributors, or would- 
be contributors as wellas his “discoveries” among beginners 
whose fiction he considered suitable for peasant reading, 
serves to link a number of the writers of his time with a lit- 
erature for the people. In order to present in coherent re- 
view, however, the varied activities— surveys, campaigns, 
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libraries, Sunday schools, adult education classes, public 
readings, popularizations and adaptations, publications, etc. 
—to which a large number of educated Russians devoted a 
great deal of their time and financial resources—it is 
necessary to consult the more progressive newspapers and 
periodicals of those years.° There, in articles signed by 
half-forgotten names, are to be found enthusiastic, de- 
tailed accounts of the experiences of that heroic endeavor, 
and among these names appears most frequently that of 

N. A. Rubakin. He was a dedicated man. His life and 
work represent a total involvement in the campaign 
launched by the intelligentsia to widen the mental outlook 
of the Russian masses. 

N. A. Rubakin was born in 1862 inthe city of Oranien- 
baum in the Pskov province. His mother was of old sec- 
tarian family of peasant stock; his father came from the 
merchant class and was the manager of the city’s public 
baths. One of the boy's earliest memories was of his Sat- 
urday duty— standing at the entrance to the baths, selling 
bunches of birch rods at a kopeck apiece and at night help- 
ing to add the day’s receipts. He was then seven or eight 
and had already taught himself to read and write. There 
was no secondary school in the town, and when he was ten 
his mother moved with him and his brother to St. Peters- 
burg, where she placed the boys in a state high school. At 
first, young Nikolaj avidly absorbed all the reading matter 
prescribed by the curriculum; later, as the regimented 
class drills with emphasis on discipline rather than learn- 
ing began to pall, he stayed away and spent long hours read- 
ing at home. Mme. Rubakin, an enterprising and intelli- 
gent woman, discovered a way to satisfy her son’s love of 
books, to continue his education, and at the same time sup- 
plement their slender income. In 1875, she opened asmall 
lending library, and the thirteen-year-old schoolboy be- 
came her eager assistant. He was soon an expert cata- 
loguer and with his mother read and evaluated all the books 
they stocked. 

In 1881 he enrolled at the University of St. Petersburg 
as a physics and mathematics major. He chose all his 
elective studies, however, in the schools of law and social 
studies, and became a fervent admirer of Auguste Compte. 
Among the students he was known as a confirmed socialist, 
and in his third year the local police singled him out 
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because of his “political unreliability.” Although he gradu- 
ated with honors, he was not permitted to remain at the 
University for further research, and this first personal 
taste of social injustice strengthened his decision to fight 
against it. 

His father had in the meantime leased a paper factory, 
and Rubakin asked to be taken on as combination clerk and 
laborer. From 1887 to 1891 he lived at the plant with the 
workers, shared their meals, their leisure, and their dis- 
cussions, and organized and taught evening classes which 
he provided with books from his mother's library. 

This was, according to him, the turning point in his 
life. The four-year experience among these semi-literates 
made him aware how little the educated man understood 
their mentality; the gulf that separated Rubakin from the 
workers, he believed, existed not only because of his supe- 
rior “book learning” (which they absorbed readily) but fund- 
amentally because of the quality and depth of their ethical 
principles. Face to face with the urban worker who was 
only a short remove from the land, the young university 
graduate realized that in spite of his education and his three 
medals from professional schools, he was not yet prepared 
to help the common man up the cultural ladder. He had yet 
another course to take and master—that of understanding 
the peasant mind and providing, as a result of this study, 
suitable cultural nourishment for it. For the next 45 years, 
he persevered toward that objective, until 1908 in Russia, 
and afterwards in Switzerland, where he settled when ex- 
iled by a government that had become increasingly suspi- 
cious of his educational reforms. 

In the movement for popular education, Rubakin’s name 
is associated with self-education. This concept was not 
Original with him. It was already part of the educational 
theories advanced in the sixties and seventies by some of 
the major architects of the Great Reforms such as 
CernySevskij, who although not primarily interested in edu- 
cational problems, noted that the nature of co-operative liv- 
ing was conducive to learning outside classroom walls. Pi- 
sarev advocated an unhampered learning process in which 
the individual could work according to his inclination and 
capacity, in or out of school. Pirogov, USakov, and Kopf, 
even though directly concerned with the reconstruction of 
the school system, agreed that the self-educating process 
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was necessary if the Russian peasant was to conquer his 
ignorance. 

These specialists working toward school reorganization 
foresaw that, because of conditions existing within the Rus- 
sian empire, no over-all educational program would prove 
adequate for the emancipated masses. This the intelligent- 
sia was to face, some twenty years later, as a reality. The 
post-reform increase of primary schools was insufficient, 
those that were opened were subject to stifling bureaucratic 
control, and— gravest of all—in rural areas immense dis- 
tances, poor roads, and lack of transportation facilities 
severely handicapped school attendance. 

Therefore the principle of self-education for the com- 
mon man, the validity of which Rubakin was discovering 
through his personal experience with the workers at his fa- 
ther’s factory, was generally accepted in theory by the in- 
telligentsia, although few of them had had the opportunity to 
test it in practice. There is no doubt that however tenta- 
tive Rubakin may have felt about the part he was to play in 
the campaign against ignorance and illiteracy, he settledon 
his line of action as a result of the response to his query 
about the identity of the mass reader, which he published in 
1889.° 

In this widely publicized statement Rubakin declared 
his intention to conduct a survey of the Russian mass read- 
er’s tastes, reading habits, and cultural level, in order to 
determine the kind of literature most suitable for him, and 
he appealed to the Russian public to help him in this under- 
taking. Over two-thirds of the response was from an unex- 
pected segment of the population— 10,000 answers came 
from workers and peasants alone. For the most part these 
were of an autobiographical nature, telling how the writers 
managed to learn to read and write, what books were avail- 
able to them, and how they spread their newly acquired 
knowledge to others. Most of these correspondents were 
self-taught, and they related in detail the conditions under 
which they had acquired that learning. Letter after letter 
described the hardships endured during the learning pro- 
cess, which more frequently than not, was disparaged by 
the family; derision, contempt, beatings’ were the rule 
rather than the exception. What most of these painstakingly 
written communications emphasized, however, was the 
pride of these self-educated in their achievement and the 
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reward of being able to read whatever books came their 
way. They also spoke of the way this learning engendered 
a sense of responsibility which impelled them to teach oth- 
ers, obtain as many books as possible for the community, 
form reading circles, etc. 

As Rubakin read this mail, piece by piece, it became 
clear to him that not only was self-education the best means 
to popular enlightenment, but that it had already existed as 
a spontaneous popular manifestation. His work, from now 
on, was spelled out for him—to promote the most effective 
means of bringing the instruments of learning to the learner, 
that is, books to the people. Of all the existing plans, ex- 
perimental programs, and proposals then in vogue, he 
chose to concentrate his action in three areas: (1) popular- 
ization of scientific knowledge, (2) establishment and or- 
ganization of libraries, and (3) public readings. And he 
initiated a new form of instruction—the travelling museum. 

The listings of “people’s” editions at that period show 
a number of titles which indicate the popularization of sci- 
entific material.® What distinguished Rubakin’'s texts from 
others of a similar kind were the techniques he used to at- 
tract and hold the reader. Since from his point of view the 
book was both the text and teacher, it contained the entire 
teaching situation. It had to excite immediate curiosity— 
and that was done by catchy titles of the booklets themselves 
and of the chapter headings, frequently in question form; 
it had to explain scientific phenomean without confusing 
the semi-educated mind with abstruse terminology or clas- 
sifications of the different sciences. Divisions between bot- 
any, physics, chemistry, history, geography, etc., disap- 
peared as Rubakin addressed the reader conversationally, 
described various phenomena in a progression that, he be- 
lieved, would follow the reader’s own pattern of thought. 

A third requisite was that the contents be expressed in 
a diction that the mass reader could understand, and Ruba- 
kin took great pains to construct a vocabulary. Although 
adapters and translators had of course written in a language 
simpler than that of the cultivated person, no systematic 
study had been made to determine the vocabulary limitations 
of the barely literate reader. From the first deluge of let- 
ters answering the appeal, and from ensuing correspondence 
(he scrupulously replied to every letter) from workers, 
peasants, soldiers, and other semi-educated persons, 
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Rubakin made a frequency list of some 1500 words which 
served as a measure of the language comprehensible to the 
common people. The fourth original feature of the book was 
a way to test the reader's grasp of the subject matter: a 
question on the contents of each page was printed on the 
wide margins of that page and the learner was asked to an- 
swer it in his own words. To help in the assimilation of the 
material a brief summary and an inclusive questionnaire 
followed each chapter as a guide for a closed-book examina- 
tion. 

When Rubakin, looking for a publisher, brought to I. D. 
Sytin three manuscripts entitled The Might and Menace of 
Nature's Phenomena, What Happens in the Animal Kingdom ?, 
and How Did People Appear on Earth?, the latter at once 
offered to print them. (This extremely enterprising chap- 
book publisher, who had joined forces with Tolstoj and 
Certkov in bringing out the Intermediary,’ was now enlarg- 
ing his operation to include foreign and native classics in 
inexpensive reprints and wanted to add to his catalogue 
some educational books for the people.) Sytin was most in- 
terested in the soundness and originality of Rubakin’s popu- 
larization techniques. He offered to publish Rubakin’s book- 
lets in quantity; they attained such instantaneous success 
that within a year Sytin asked their author to organize in his 
firm a division devoted to producing a list of popular scien- 
tific titles. This Rubakin named, in plain accordance with 
his purpose, the Department of Self-Education and the books, 
therefore, the Self-Education Series.’ His idea was picked 
up by other publishers, who began to solicit and print simi- 
lar booklets, which they would frequently sell to supplement 
existing formal texts and school manuals. 

In his activities as editor, writer, and promoter of in- 
structional literature, Rubakin never lost sight of his guid- 
ing principle—the mass reader’s point of view. His in- 
creasing correspondence with readers all over Russia was 
a steady source of information; in addition to these individu- 
al accounts, he relied on notes taken at public readings and 
forwarded to him. 

These public readings were one of the pioneer efforts 
of the intelligentsia to break through culturally to the people. 
They used them in a two-fold way: to introduce literature 
of a better kind even to those who could not read and to dis- 
cover from the spontaneous audience reaction during 
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readings and expression in the following open forum the 
public’s tastes and levels of understanding. 

The undeniable success of this approach to popular en- 
lightenment gradually transformed it. Somewhat like the 
educative process that grew out of Rubakin’s association 
with workers,at his father’s factory, the public readings had 
begun as individual and sporadic experiments. The person- 
al enthusiasm of the volunteers who directed this activity 
made up for its lack of system or planning. By the time 
Rubakin was making use of the notes taken at such readings, 
the gatherings had assumed a more formal character. Or- 
ganizers, trained staffs of readers, stenographers, ushers— 
in many provinces or sections these teams made regular 
circuits of villages and towns where these meetings became 
a high point in the cultural life of the community. 

Although the very nature of the undertaking required 
that the audience be exposed to different types of literature, 
nevertheless a basic list of favorites was established that 
could be depended on to draw a large audience and elicit a 
sure-fire response. Among these were Tolstoj’s God Sees 
All But Says Little, Man Overboard by Stanjukovié, The 
Foundling by Korolenko, The Sensitive Soul by Uspenskij, 
King Lear (adapted and abridged version), and Rubakin’s 
Might and and Menace of Nature’s Phenomena. ” 

In this field also Rubakin made a positive contribution. 
He proposed that the books read should be chosen to appeal 
to the interests of various age groups, and that the audience 
be admitted at separate times by age group. He stressed 
the importance of including in the reading repertory popular 
scientific tracts if they followed his method of composition. 
While he had developed the method with the individual read- 
er in mind, he felt that the conversational style was well 
suited to aural comprehension and that page-by-page testing 
gave members of the audience the added pleasure of imme- 
diate participation. This imperceptibly created an ideal 
classroom atmosphere in which the learning process set in, 
under the guise of entertainment and without pressure. 

“The library is the reflection in print of all human en- 
deavor that has been recorded by man,”!* stated Rubakin. 
After the institution of the school itself, zemstvo govern- 
ments, municipal authorities, and private persons within 
the educational movement regarded the library as next in 
importance. 
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In 1861 the first library for the people opened in town 
of Vjazovin in the Saratov province, and until 1884, when 
another people’s library opened in Tomsk, it was the only 
such establishment. Reading matter was available free to 
the peasants in primary school libraries only, and it was 
the children who brought books home for everyone to read. 
But in time adult demand for books grew beyond the school 
library’s selection and supply. A great step forward was 
made when the St. Petersburg Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Literacy collected, between 1893 and 1896, a total 
of 34,640 roubles and 88 kopecks,!* which enabled it to open 
110 free public libraries in 30 county seats. This stimu- 
lated the zemstvo governments and 500 additional library— 
reading rooms were opened. 

The State had already manifested its hostility to this 
means of educating the muZik, and a law was passed in 
1890 which made the contents of people’s libraries subject 
to the approval of the Ministry of Education and authorized 
the governors of the provinces to close such libraries arbi- 
trarily. Irresistibly, the movement grew and by 1906 the 
setting-up and maintenance of free libraries had become a 
regular item in zemstvo budgets. The tremendous increase 
of popular publications furthered library expansion, which 
in turn created a greater need for inexpensive editions. By 
1917, the total number of people’s libraries had reached 
20,000. 

Certain free libraries in urban centers catered to fac- 
tory workers. The lending library that had been established 
by Rubakin’s mother in 1875 had been later enlarged by Ru- 
bakin and made into a free people’s library, which he fi- 
nanced out of his literary earnings. It became a meeting 
place for young proletarians working in the outlying facto- 
ries. The atmosphere of this reading room, lively with ar- 
gument and activity, was both cultural and political; it re- 
flected the attitude and preoccupations of the intellectuals in 
this period of increasing revolutionary tension. Talk cen- 
tered about workers’ grievances, and the literature of their 
choice, which Rubakin and his fellow librarians were more 
than willing to provide, consisted mostly of political and 
economic theory and socialistic propaganda. 

Many people’s libraries in the capital had by now be- 
come centers of revolutionary instruction for the labor 
force. The political activities of leaders in the educational 
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movement lie outside the scope of this paper, but it should 
be noted that most of them were in full support of the work- 
ing classes and particularly so after 1905. Rubakin’s early 
socialistic leanings became all the stronger through his 
rapprochement with the underprivileged classes. By 1907 
the idea of private ownership had become so repugnant to 
him that he decided to deed the library to the St. Petersburg 
division of the All-Russian Educational League. At the cer- 
emony!* which marked the transfer, Rubakin gave a formal 
report of the library's thirty-year achievements and also 
took the occasion to summarize his views on the objectives 
and operation of people’s libraries in Russian society. He 
stresses one tangible and one intangible factor. 

In the first place, he insisted that a basic title list 
should represent, at least to a degree, all fields of human 
knowledge; and within every classification there should be 
available reading material ranked on an ascending scale for 
comprehensiveness and comprehensibility, so that there 
would be books accessible to all four groups of readers—the 
semi-literate, the literate, the educated, and the special- 
ist. Secondly, librarians must cultivate a relationship 
with readers— study their attitudes and aptitudes, encourage 
and guide them in their choice of reading material that 
would progressively widen their interests, challenge their 
intelligence, and, in a word, educate them. He concluded 
with this thought: “A library must be a weapon in the strug- 
gle for a better future and serve for the dissemination not 
only of scientific knowledge but also help develop a critical 
attitude toward the surrounding reality and social climate. 
Long live the book in its fight for truth and social justice!” 
The different points of his talk which have been merely out- 
lined here, he developed in several articles'® and later 
elaborated in a three-volume work entited Sredi knig, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1911. This became a standard guide to 
library theory and practice. 

Another aid to learning and which was a forerunner of 
contemporary realia was Rubakin’s innovation in popularized 
science studies. 





A group of Sunday school teachers from a provincial 
town who were using Rubakin’s scientific texts wrote to him 
regretting the fact that no realia was available to illustrate 
and reinforce the explanations. He reflected: “Why could 
not museum collections travel to outlying centers of 
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learning, just as books radiate from libraries to distant read- 
ers’ homes? Indeed, why should a museum be and remain 
immobile ?”!? As was usual with Rubakin, action followed 
thought. He invited scientists, university professors, doc- 
tors, and technicians to help him in the creationof a “Trav- 
elling Museum.” In 1892 the first model was shown at his 
library together with a demonstration of its use. 

The first portable exhibit comprised only a few items, but 
in three years the mobile museum was expanded to include 
23,000 specimens inclassifications from natural and life sci- 
ences—physics, elementary chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
paleontology, anthropology, botany, biology, and technology. 

These collections were circulated on demand (at a nom- 
inal rental rate of 50 kopecks)!® with detailed instructions 
for their use in conjunction with simplified scientific book- 
lets. In 1896, at the second congress of members of techni- 
cal and liberal professions, Rubakin gave a report on the 
Travelling Museum as a new learning device. From 1900 
to 1903 the number of these exhibits grew to 67, and Pro- 
fessors Tulupov and Sestakov from the University of Mos- 
cow worked out a program of two-day field trips built 
around the study of these exhibits. 

Rubakin’s career appears as a succession of brilliant 
practical achievements. It is all the more interesting to 
note, therefore, thaf its end was marked by a most idealis- 
tic yet unreal undertaking, which he considered to be a fit - 
ting finale to all his work. In Lausanne, Switzerland, to- 
gether with M. A. Bettman (who had served many years in 
the St. Petersburg library and assisted him in Sytin’s firm) 
and the Swiss educator, Adolphe Ferriére, Rubakin founded, 
in 1916, an International Institute of Bibliographical Psy- 
chology, an organization intended to establish as a science 
a particular theory of literature. This theory was the re- 
sult of Rubakin’s many years’ study, through correspond- 
ence, of the mass reader's reaction to books. 

According to this theory, the book has no inherent val- 
ue, for its meaning lies in the reader’s reaction to it. The 
author’s intention is important only as the reader interprets 
that intent. Therefore the choice of books in the case of li 
braries, schools, other learning centers (and even earlier 
in publishing firms), depends primarily on the psychology of 
the potential reader, and it was in this vein that Rubakin 
and his associates counselled their correspondents who 
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were responsible for the purchase and distribution of mass 
literature in Russia. 

The fundamental flaw in the new “science” was the im- 
plicit belief in the ethical superiority of the peasant mind— 
a belief dear to liberal-minded Russians, and at the very 
root of the Populist tradition. For Rubakin, the less edu- 
cated reader, because he was less educated, retained a set 
of innate values regarding truth, justice, and his relation- 
ship to his fellow men which he also wanted to see ex- 
pressed in his reading in the same uncomplicated form. 
Thus this reader’s assessment of a book depended in a large 
part on the presence or the absence of these elements. Ru- 
bakin’s method of literary appraisal employed, in a more 
sophisticated manner, this same moralistic yardstick. 

This sentimental adulation of semi-literate morality 
which persisted in Rubakin’s thinking, colored his attitude 
toward the common people, and during the last ten years of 
his life shaped the premise of his published work, does not, 
however, in any way invalidate the immensely successful 
concrete achievements of his personal action in the cam- 
paign for popular enlightenment. On the contrary, the very 
reverence that he felt for the “quality” of the primitive mind 
of the Russian peasant urged him on in his effort to educate 
that mind with greater care and scrupulousness, endowed 
his work with a most serious sense of responsibility, and 
helped him to inspire others to active, selfless participation 
in his projects. It may be said, in conclusion, that during 
a period of Russian history which is noted for the intelligent- 
sia’s concerted action in universal education and its dedica- 
tion to social reform, the life of N. A. Rubakin, educator, 
popularizer, and “master of science” for the masses may 


be recorded as one of its most constructive and heroic chap- 
ters. 
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LITERARY ARCHIVES OF THE RUSSIAN EMIGRES 


By George Ivask 


University of Kansas 


Slavic studies are developing more and more in this 
country, and many doctoral dissertations are being written 
by young American Slavists. But very little new materials 
are available to them, especially because only a few foreign 
students are admitted to the archives in Soviet Russia. 
However, outside Russia there are some very valuable and 
as yet unstudied documents which merit careful study. 
Among them are many private literary archives of Russian 
émigrés; they sometimes include materials dealing with 
pre-Revolutionary literature and even with Soviet literature. 
I had the advantage of studying such archives last summer, 
in Paris, Munich, Basel, and Rome. I had no means for 
purchasing materials, but I was given some archives, such 
of those of the essayist Georges (Georgij) Adamovich. 

There are also some “living archives,” i.e., the last 
representatives of pre-Revolutionary Russian culture, who 
were active before 1917. Here I would like to mention the 
name of Serge Makovsky (Sergej Makovskij) who was the 
editor-in-chief of the literary review Apollon (1909-17), 
the organ of the Acmeist movement of poets. So far as I 
know, Mr. Makovskyis planning to write on the Acmeists and 
the review Apollo, but lack of funds and assistance have so 
far prevented his doing so. He and Mr. Trubnikov (Paris) 
were also active in editing the historical review Starye Gody 
(Old Times) which was interested in petite historie of the 
old Russian mansions (usad'by) and their owners, and con- 
tributed much in this field. 

Both “dead” and “living” archives exist in Paris and 
other European centers of Russian emigration. Below I 
shall give a report on my research done in Europe in sum- 
mer 1958. My studies aroused great interest among the 
émigré writers. Following my “call for help” article (pub- 
lished in the Russian newspaper Russkaja Mysl', Paris) 
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many persons offered me extremely valuable assistance. | 
interviewed some 50 persons in four countries. 

Count Valerian Zouboff (Zubov) (Paris), historian, 
was chairman of the Russian Institute of History of Art 
(1912-25). In 1915 Count Zouboff discovered in his palace 
in St. Petersburg the memoirs of a dwarf (one arshin and 
four inches tall, i.e., 35 inches), Ivan Aleksandrovié Jaku- 
bovskij (1770-1864). The little man was a servant of Prince 
Platon Zubov (1767-1822), a favorite of Empress Catherine 
II. After the death of his master he was “inherited” by Pla- 
ton’s siter, Mme. Olga Zerebcova. Presumably the dwarf 
dictated his memoirs to a provincial scribe (pisar'). Jaku- 
bovskij used a peculiar and very expressive vernacular, 
typical of the half-educated domestics (dvornja) of a great 
Russian gentleman. Amusing is the perverted etymology of 
some foreign words: krivokordy for klavikordy (clavichord), 
gercog Barin for Duke Biron (a descendant of Empress An- 
na’s favorite), Moissej Antonovité for Monsieur Antoine, etc. 
The dwarf was a very faithful servant, but nevertheless he 
sometimes criticized his masters severely. Platon Zubov's 
sister, Mme. Zerebcov, would often say: “If only I had 
been born in trousers then I should have shown them [the 
men] how to arrange affairs!” But on the day of the upris- 
ing in St. Petersburg on December 14, 1825, she became 
frightened (ispuZalas'!) without reason, and hastily left the 
capital. Perhaps the best fragments of Jakubovskij’s mem- 
oirs are some stories on ghosts and on pets. On the day of 
his death Prince Platon visited the dwarf and asked him: 
“Why put they a table in the center of the room?” The deli- 
cate little man did not dare to say that Prince Platon had 
been laid out on this very table (according to a Russian tra- 
dition). Excellent are Jakubovskij’s stories dedicated to his 
pets, a lark which “sang like a nightingale,” and a squirrel 
which followed him like a dog. The dwarf was superstitious, 
sentimental but still very clever, and with a charm of his 
own. I think there can be no doubt that Jakubovskij was 
the prototype of the famous dwarf of Leskov described in his 
novel Soborjane (Minster Folk, 1872), and in Starye Gody v 
sele Plodomasove (Old Times on the Estate Plodomasovo, 
1869) under the name of Nikolaj Afanas'evié, but evidently 
Leskov had not read Jakubovskij’s memoirs, and used “liv- 
ing legends” about the Zubov’s dwarf. Three different times 
Count Zouboff has prepared Jakubovskij’s memoirs for 
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publication, but the manuscript, with many valuable notes, 
still remains unpublished. 

Mme. Olga Dechartes (Rome) is preserving with care 
the archives of the great Russian Symbolist poet, Vjateslav 
Ivanov (1866-1949). The bibliography of his works, both 
published and unpublished, compiled by Mme. Dechartes, 
appeared in Oxford Slavonic Papers, Vol. V (1954). Per- 
haps the most important of V. Ivanov’s unpublished works is 
his unfinished monumental Tale (Skazanie) of Prince Sveto- 
mir. It could be completed by using his drafts and notes. 
The Tale reflects the whole spiritual history of Russia for 
many centuries and has a prophetic message. Some infor- 
mation about this work can be found in the essay of Mr. S. 
Makovsky, “V. Ivanov in Emigration,” The New Review, Vol. 
XXXI (1952). All the correspondence of V. Ivanov written 
before 1924 remained in Moscow and Leningrad. Other 
writings, including all his poems written after 1912, are 
preserved in Rome by Mme. Dechartes. 

I was very much interested in receiving some informa- 
tion about the numerous documents and pictures of the ar- 
chives of the late Aleksei Remizoff (Aleksej Remizov, 1877- 
1957), another outstanding representative of Symbolism in 
Russia. The holders of his archives were unwilling to give 
me any information, but they do carefully keep this literary 
treasury in Paris. 

Mme. Youla Koutrina (Paris) is in possession of some 
papers of the late Ivan Smelev (1875-1950). 

Georg Meyer (Meier) (Paris), essayist, has about 50 
poems of V. Slutevskij (1837-1904), predecessor of the 
Symbolists. I found these poems very interesting, but I was 
not able to obtain the manuscript. 

Vladimir Zlobin (Paris), poet and essayist, inherited 
all copyrights of the works of both D. Merejkovsky (Me- 
reZkovskij, 1865-1941), and his wife, Z. Hippius (Gippius, 
1869-1945), and has published many of them. He still owns 
some unpublished manuscripts, including Z. Hippius’ diary 
of 1894, a book of her poems, her correspondence with D. 
Filosofov, A. Karta3ev, and Merejkovskij's last book on St. 
Therese de Lisieux (Petite Thérése), and the Russian origi- 
nals of his work on Calvin, Luther, Pascal (published only 
in translation). 

Viktor Mamtchenko (Meudon, S. et O.) has the letters 
and the unpublished poem of Z. Hippius partly modeled on 
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Dante’s Divine Comedy, and written not long before her 
death (1945). There are four parts describing the wander- 
ing of a “new Dante,” a descendant of the “old” one, in the 
Inferno and in the Purgatorio. He meets a Shadow and does 
not know exactly whether it was once a woman, or a man. 
Other people considered her a woman but while writing po- 
etry this person felt herself transformed into aman. There 
are no doubts that the Shadow which also humbly calls itself 
pustel'ga (a shallow being) could be identified with the au- 
thor of this Dantesque poem herself. Perhaps the best frag- 
ments we find toward the end of the poem (Intermezzo). 
There the Shadow reaches the Gates of Paradise and hears 
the barking of its dog, and with help of the “new Dante” 
forces St. Peter (who appears as a nasty old man) to permit 
them to enter paradise. One could hardly say that this poem 
is one of her best writings, but all works of Z. Hippius de- 
serve attention. Capricious, unpredictable, and distin- 
guished for her biting wit, this lady-poet was one of the cen- 
tral figures in the Age of Symbolism in Russia, and perhaps 
this somewhat monotonous poem on souls wandering after 
death coulc shed, some light on the obscure and mysterious 
world where she lived and wrote. The poem is written in 
iambic pentameter. Part one is in Dante’s terza rima. The 
poem is dedicated to Mr. Mamtchenko whom she called 
“Friend Number One,” and who also possesses many of her 
letters. 

Georges (Jurij) Annenkov (Paris) is a painter and 
writer. He became famous as a master of pen-portraits of 
writers. Some of his still unprinted works are portraits of 
the Futurist Velemir Xlebnikov (1916), and of André Gide. 
In the 20’s and 30’s Mr. Annenkov, an émigré himself, still 
had contact with some Soviet writers traveling abroad. 
Particularly interesting are the letters of Isaak Babel! 
(whose Red Cavalry was recently translated into English for 
the second time), dated 1927-28, and 1932-33, and the iet- 
ters of Vsevolod Mejerxol'd, the creator of the experimental 
theater in Russia. Both sharply criticized the Communist 
approach to art, and both were later executed or died in 
prison inthe U.S.S.R. There are also some letters of still 
living Soviet writers, whose names I would rather not men- 
tion. Interesting also are the unpublished manuscripts of 
Mr. Annenkov’s novel Rvanaja tpopeja (The Torn Epopee), 
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and his illustrated memoirs including recollections of both 
Soviet and émigré writers. 

Marina Efron (Cvetaeva), 1892-1941), poetess, essay- 
ist. Part of her archives are deposited in the Library of 
the University of Basel. There we find the following ma- 
terials: (1) Potma gory (The Poem of the Mountain), pub- 
lished in the review Versty, Vol. I (1926); (2) Zivoe o Zivom 
(on M. VoloSin), published in the collection of her essays 
Proza (Chekhov Publishing House, 1953)—some fragments 
of this essay (about eight pages) remain unpublished; (3) 
Poslednij podarok (The Last Gift), an unpublished essay on 
the late poet, N. Gronskij; (4) Krysolov (The Pied Piper), 
published in the review Volja Rossii (1925), with some cor- 
rections made by the author; (5) Povest' o Sonetke (Tale on 
Sonechka), part two, unpublished, the most interesting item 
in Cvetaeva’s archives in Basel, including Dichtung und 
Wahrheit on the Third Studio of the Moscow Art Theater 
during the period of Civil War in Russia (1918-21); (6) a 
collection of poems Lebedinyj Stan (1917-21), published by 
G. Struve, 1958 (with an Introduction by myself); (7) three 
envelopes of clippings from reviews and newspapers (on the 
poems and prose of Cvetaeva); (8) S. Efron’s fragments 
from the book The Notes of a Volunteer, Chapter II, copied 
by his wife, M. Cvetaeva. All these writings can be pub- 
lished only with the permission of Professor E. Mahler, 
University of Basel. 

Alexander Bachrach (Baxrax) (Munich), essayist, has 
many interesting letters, among them correspondence with 
Marina Cvetaeva-Efron in the 20's, and letters of A. Belyj, 
I. Bunin, V. Chodasevich (Xodasevit), M. Gor'kij, B. Pil'- 
njak (1922-23), A. Remizoff, and others. 

Professor Marc Slonim, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. In his personal archives is an essay 
written by Marina Cvetaeva- Efron; it mainly deals with her 
friendship with the poet Osip Mandel3tam, which is hardly 
mentioned by critics and bibliographers, and it contains re- 
vealing facts about Russian life during World War II, as 
well as also an analysis of a poem by Marina Cvetaeva dated 
1916 (some 20,000 words). There are also her drafts, let- 
ters, and a Letter to an Amazon in French. Mr. Slonim has 
also the Diary of Leonid Andreev (1914-19), 137 typewritten 
pages, of rare literary and psychological value. 

Georges (Georgij) Adamovich (Paris, Manchester) has 
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preserved the letters of only part of his correspondents; he 
has given me almost all of them: 33 letters of Ivan Bunin 
(1930-53), one letter of D. Merejkovskij, 53 letters of Z. 
Hippius (1926-33, 1941), a letter of Mme. Teffi (1931), and 
one of Marina Cvetaeva (1933). In almost all these letters 
we find a vivid and informal discussion of literary problems. 
Particularly interesting are the witty remarks of I. Bunin 
and Z. Hippius on literature and writers. The latter dis- 
cussed philosophical problems, as well. 

N. Otsoupe (Ocup) (1894-1958), poet, essayist, scholar, 
professor of I'Ecole Normale, preserved the archives of the 
literary review Cisla (Numbers) which he edited in Paris 
(1930-34). This journal reflected the aspirations of the so- 
called younger generation of émigré writers, who became 
mature in exile. Mr. Otsoupe possessed interesting letters 
of Aldanov, Hippius, Merejkovskij, Poplavsky, Cvetaeva- 
Efron, G. Ivanoff, and unpublished papers of M. Gumilev 
(among them album poems). 

Count N. Tatischeff (Tati3téev) (Plessis-Robinson, S. 
France), has preserved all archives of the Russian surreal- 
ist poet Boris Poplavsky (1903-35). There are many of his 
unpublished poems, fragments of a novel, and philosophical 
diaries which were very highly evaluated by the late N. Ber- 
diaev, and a portrait (oil, about 1930). I think that some- 
time in the future a book should be written based on all this 
valuable material. There is in Paris a small circle of Pop- 
lavsky’s friends devoted to the memory of this most out- 
standing poet of the second generation of émigré writers. 
They could all be very helpful for a serious study of Poplav- 
sky's creative work. 

S. Pregel (Paris), poctess, preserved the archives of 
the literary review Novosel'e, which she published in New 
York. 

Georges Terapiano (Gagny, S. et O.), poet and literary 
critic, has an interesting album of autographs of many 
émigré writers, and letters of Chodasevich, Z. Hippius, 
Mochulsky, Cvetaeva-Efron, and a portrait of the poet M. 
VoloSin made in 1924. 

Mr. A. Ginger and his wife (nee Prismanova) (Paris) 
have a valuable collection of autographs and photographs. 

Lolly Lvov (Munich), essayist and poet, has the ar- 
chives of the philosopher S. Askol'dov who left Russia during 
World War II and died in 1945. Among these papers are 
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essays on Russian literature and culture, a biographical 
poem, and letters. 

Karl von Hoerschelmann (GerSel'man) (1899-1952) 
was a poet and eSsayist. His philosophy developed under 
the influence of Dostoevskij and Berdiaev. Most of his writ- 
ings remain unpublished. He is not a well-known writer, 
though his ideas, expressed in clear-cut aphorisms, are es- 
sentially original. The keeper of his archives is his widow, 
Mme. E. von Hoerschelmann. There I found about forty es- 
says and novels which have never been published. He was 
concerned with the problems of immortality and the resur- 
rection of the dead. Some of his statements are close to the 
philosophy of N. Fedorov (1828-1900). Hoerschelmann is a 
writer whose work may be “deciphered” and highly evalu- 
ated in the future.’ 





Note 


1. A grant from the Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia and support from the University of Kansas made possi- 
ble the research for this paper. 












































ACCENT AND VOWEL ALTERNATIONS IN THE SUBSTAN- 
TIVE DECLENSION OF MODERN STANDARD SLOVENIAN 


By Edward Stankiewicz 


Indiana University 


1. Introduction 

The morphophonemic alternations in the declension of 
contemporary Slovenian substantives involve prosodic al- 
ternations of stress (or accent, in conventional terminology) 
and quantity, qualitative alternations of open and closed 
vowels (€, 3/€, 5) anda/®. A characteristic feature of the 
Slovenian nominal declension is the loss of consonantal al - 
ternations, which are found only in residual forms such as 
otrok ‘child’ /otréci, volk ‘wolf’ /volcjé, ok6 ‘eye’ /oéi. 
Although consonantal alternations are preserved in some 
Northwestern dialects, the Standard language has (like mod- 
ern Russian) eliminated the consonantal alternations and 
maintained vocalic-accentual alternations. But even the ac- 
centual alternations have not been preserved without modi- 
fications. The most serious phonemic innovation in con- 
temporary Standard Slovenian is the liquidation of pitch 
(rising/falling) distinctions. Although phonemic pitch is ad- 
mitted in the Standard language, it is not recognized any 
longer as the literary norm. Presently only quantity and 
phonemic stress (which is distinctive only in the reduced 
vowel /a/) constitute the prosodic alternations. The loss 
of rising/falling alternations has entailed grammatical ho- 
monymy in cases which were previously differentiated. Such 
was, for example, the opposition gen. sg. vs. nom. -acc. pl. 
in neuter substantives (léta/léta ‘year,’ mésta/mésta 
‘city, place’), the gen. sg., nom.-acc. dual and plural vs. 
gen. pl. of feminine substantives (kostf/kost{i ‘bone,’ retf / 
reti ‘thing’), the acc. sg. vs. instr. sg. of feminine substan- 
tives (vod6/vod6 ‘water,’ rok6/roké ‘hand’), and the nom. 
8g. vs. gen. pl. of some masculine substantives (m6z/m6z 
‘man, husband’). In other cases of the declension the 
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elimination of pitch entailed the loss of redundant differenti - 
ation of grammatical forms. 

The morphophonemic alternations of the Slovenian sub- 
stantive declension have not hitherto been described system- 
atically. The older system, involving rising/falling alter- 
nations, has been treated most exhaustively by Valjavec, 
whose interest, however, lay primarily in reconstructing 
the origin of the Slovenian accents.' A more consistent 
synchronic approach is found in the modern Slovenian gram- 
mars, which omit reference to pitch.* Their treatment of 
the alternations lacks, however, simplicity and generality. 
Thus, for example, the nominal declension is classified by 
Rupel, whose description is the most exhaustive, into fif- 
teen types and eleven subtypes, not counting the exceptions 
and variants. On the subject of the stylistic variants, the 
modern grammars limit themselves merely to statements 
of their admissibility and to lists. 

The purpose of this paper is (1) to provide a structural 
description of the morphophonemic, prosodic and vocalic, 
alternations in terms of basic forms and morphophonemic 
rules, and (2) to interpret the structural significance of the 
variants for the present-day system. The analysis and the 
lists, which are almost exhaustive and which are adduced to 
illustrate the rules, are based on the body of forms con- 
tained in the Slovenski Pravopis.*? They have been checked 
with native informants in Ljubljana and at Indiana Univer- 
sity.* 





2. Morphophonemic transcription; basic forms and para- 
digms. 

The vocalic inventory of Standard Slovenian consists uf 
seven long and six short vowels: /i, U, €,€, 5, 5, a/ and /i, 
u, e, 0, a, a/. The short vowels /e, o/ are inherently open 
(except before /j, w/); the long open vowels /é, 5/ are in 
contrast with the long closed vowels /é, 6/. An unstressed 
vowel is automatically short; whereas, any stressed vowel 
is automatically long in any but the final syllable. In the 
final syllable of a word, length is distinctive. The vowel 
/a/ is inherently short and may carry a distinctive stress.° 
Since all long vowels carry stress, it is simpler for mor- 
phophonemic purposes to discuss the alternations of length 
in terms of alternations of the position of stress, the more 
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that stress is not redundant with the vowel /a/. Forms 
with a final long vowel are thus transcribed with a stress- 
mark, e.g., im, stric, kljit, hrdst, knéz; and forms with 
a final short vowel without the stress-mark, e. g-, brat, 
dim, fant, funt, modras.® Inthe absence of a long vowel 
(of which there can be no more than one per word), the 
stress falls on the final syllable of aword. If the stress falls 
on the last short vowel of a stem, it remains fixed. The vowel 
is automatically lengthened if it finds itself in non-final posi- 
tion, iie., when it is followed by a vocalic desinence, e.g., 
brat, fant, dim, modras, but gen. sg. brdta, fanta, dima, 
modrd4sa. The final short vowels /e, of are, however, sub- 
ject to non automatic qualitative alternations. They may al- 
ternate either with the closed vowels /é, 6/ (marked hereaf- 
ter €, 6) or with the open vowels /€, 3/ (marked hereafter 
é, 6). In those forms in which the short vowels /e, o/ may al- 
ternate with /é, 6/, they are transcribed morphophonemically 
as e, o(i.e., without stress marks, like the other short 
vowels), e.g., kmet, ded, hleb, hmelj, Skof, rok, gen. sg. 
kméta, déda, hléba, hmélja, Skéfa, réka. But if Je, o/ al- 
ternate with /é, 6/, they are transcribed as é, 6: méé, lév, 
recépt, n6Z, bob, otrdék, gen. sg. méta, léva, recépta, ndZa, 
béba, otréka. Such a transcription is also phonemically 
without ambiguity, since the long vowels /é, 6/ cannot occur 
in final position of a word. 

The Slovenian substantive declension has a singular, 
plural, and dual, six cases and three declensional paradigms. 
The first comprises masculine and neuter substantives with 
the desinences -# and -o/-e respectively in the nom. sg.; 
the second comprises feminine and some masculine substan- 
tives with the desinence -a in the nom. sg.; the third femi- 
nine substantives with the desinence -# in the nom. sg. The 
position of stress is either fixed or movable. The fixed 
stress falls either on the stem or on the desinence. The 
former (@ stress) is admitted on any syllable of the stem, 
e.g., lipa, bdriton, kol6évrat, gospoddr, jesén. If the 
stress is fixed throughout the declension on the desinence 
(6 stress), the desinential vowel is short (with length option- 
al in the desinences of the second declension substantives), 
except the -6v or -4 endings of the genitive dual and plural 
and the locative dual and plural ending -éh, which are in- 
herently long. The stressed vowels in the instr. plural 
-4mi and in the dat.-instr. dual -4ma are automatically 
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long. The only substantive with long vowel desinences 
which carries a fixed 6 stress is gospd ‘lady, Mrs.’ Stems 
of substantives with a fixed $B stress are asyllabic or most 
frequently contain the vowel /a/, e.g., dno, daz, stabar, 
pakal, staza, magla, sance, gen. sg. dna, daZja, stabra, 
pakla, sanca. Stressless stems with a full thematic vowel 
commonly have variants with a thematic (@) stress, e.g., 
klasje ‘ears,’ sadje ‘fruit,’ snopje ‘sheaves,’ Zenstvo ‘wom- 
anhood,’ or klasje, sddje, snépje, Zénstvo, although the a 
stress is also admitted as a variant by many stressless 
stems with the vowel /a/: e.g., trska ‘splinter,’ mrtvec 
‘dead,’ hrbet ‘back,’ trstje ‘reeds,’ Zrtje ‘gluttoning’ or 
tfska, mftvec, hfbet, tfstje, Zftje. Substantives (mainly 
derivative) with a short stressed ending -e in the nom. sg. 
retain the stress on the thematic suffix -ét- which appears 
in the other cases: e.g., Zrebe ‘colt,’ fante ‘child,’ prase 
‘piglet,’ France ‘Frank,’ gen. sg. Zrebéta, fantéta, praséta, 
Francéta. 






































3. The prosodic alternations. 

The stress alternations of Slovenian substantives are 
of two types: one involves alternations between the stem 
and the desinence (a ~ B alternations), and the other alter- 
nations within the stem (intra-stem alternations). The first 
type is restricted to substantives with monosyllabic stems 
throughout the declension. Only a few disyllabic feminine 
substantives of the third declension admit the a ~ f alterna- 
tion (v. 3.11). The stem vowel under stress is inherently 
long (i.e., in final word-position) or ar. The a ~ 6 alter- 
nation can be predicted from the form of the gen. sg.: if the 
desinence consists of a stressed long vowel, the stress is 
movable. The alternation is obligatory in all feminine sub- 
stantives of the third declension and in feminine substan- 
tives of the second declension with a stem vowel é, 6. 

The intra-stem alternation, which involves the shift of 
stress from the penultimate to the final syllable of the stem, 
occurs in polysyllabic masculine and neuter substantives. 
The penultimate vowels of their stems are generally é, 6. 
The stress shifts from the penultimate vowel in the nom. sg. 
in the neuter substantives to the thematic suffix -ét- or -én- 
in the other cases of the declension. Only one (bookish) 
feminine substantive, sendZet ‘meadow,’ gen. sg. senoZéti, 
admits an intra-stem alternation. 
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3.1. Stem-desinence alternations. 

The stem vs. desinence (a@ ~ 8) alternations are found 
in substantives of all three declensions. 

The stressed stem vowel of most feminine substantives 
of the second declension with the a ~ 8 alternation is é, 6, 
e.g., gora ‘mountain,’ téta ‘aunt.’ The stressed stem vow- 
els of other substantives exclude é, 6 in their basic forms; 
e.g., svét (dat. sg. svétu) ‘world,’ véz, (dat. sg. vézu); 
rét ‘thing’ kést ‘bone,’ >” (poljé), nom. pl. pdlja ‘field,’ (neb6), 
nom. pl. néba * sky.’ _ 

Substantives with the a ~ Bp alternation often admit a 
shift of the stress from the desinence to the stem-vowel 
when they are preceded by a preposition, e.g., acc. pl.lasé 
‘hair’ / za ldse, gen. sg. nodi ‘night’ / do nééi, acc. sg. 
goré ‘mountain’ / na g6ro, morjé ‘sea’ /na mérje. The 
shift of stress in constructions with preposition is not oblig- 
atory in the Standard language and occurs, furthermore, in 
some forms with monosyllabic and polysyllabic stems which 
bear a fixed stress (e.g., ok6 / na 6ko, vetér / na vééer). 

The £8 stress (as found in the gen. sg.) shifts to the 
stem in the following cases of the declension: 

1. in the dat. and loc. sg. of substantives of the third 
declension, 














2. inthe dat., loc, instr. sg. of masculine substantives 
of the first declension, 
3. in the nom., dat., loc. sg. and the nom.-acc. dual 
(with an -i ending) of ‘substantives of the second declension, 
4. inthe dat., loc., instr. s sg. and in the dual and plu- 
ral of neuter substantives of the first declension. 
All substantives carry thus ana stress in the dat.-loc. sg. 
A small number of substantives have an unproductive 
@~ Balternation within the plural declension (v. 3.2.). 
3.11. Feminine substantives of the third declension. 
Stem stress Desinence stress 
Dat.-loc. sg. rééi (a) Sg: nom.-acc. réé, gen. reti, 
ren instr. retj6 aia 
(b) Dual: nom.-acc.-gen. re@i, 
dat. instr. retéma, loc. pl. 
retéh 
(c) Pl: nom.-acc.-gen. reti, dat. 
retém, instr. retémi, loc. 
retéh. 
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All monosyllabic substantives with a long stem-vowel —— 
to this type. Buangtes: e4st ‘honor,’ cév ‘tube, pipe,’ gaz 
‘path, track,’ gés ‘goose,’ gréz ‘mud, bottom,’ jéd ‘dish, 
meal,’ kést ‘bone,’ last ‘property,’ 14z ‘lie,’ mast ‘fat, lard,’ 
maz * salve, grease, ,* méd ‘brass,’ méé * strength,” noe 
‘night,’ 6s ‘axle, axis, ,’ 6st * point, sting,’ past ‘trap, p,’ pée 
‘stove,  péd * span, ’ pést ‘fist,’ pldst ‘layer,’ r,’ pélt * complex- 
ion,’ rést ‘§ growth, vegetation,’ réé ‘thing, matter,’ réz ‘cut, 
incision,’ slast ‘delight, taste,’ sléd* trace, track,’ smér 
‘direction,’ sm sent rubbish,’ smut ‘ski,’ s6l ‘salt,’ stran 
‘side, page,’ strast ‘passion,’ stva4r ‘thing, creature,’ tv4r 
‘matter, substance,’ us ‘louse,’ vas ‘village,’ vést ‘con- 
science,’ véz ‘bond,’ zmés ‘mixture,’ z6b ‘oats,’ zvér ‘beast 
of prey,’ Zél ‘herb,’ EOE | (also masc.) ‘gall, bile.’ 

According to the Pravopis, the following substantives 
with long stem vowels carry a fixeda@ stress: b6l ‘pain, F 
tad ‘temper, disposition,’ gnjat ‘thigh; ham,’ IGE ‘light, 
lamp,’ sluz * mucus, phlegm,’ zlést ‘wickedness.’ However, 
to native informants, most of them are bookish words; only 
gnjat and lut are accepted as living forms. Monosyllabic 
substantives with the sequence /ar/ in the stem likewise 
have a movable stress, e.g., prst ‘earth,’ rz ‘Eyes skrb 
‘care,’ strd ‘honey,’ strn ‘stubble,’ svrz ‘pith, knot,’ vrv 

‘rope, ‘Erd ‘hay, beam,’ and kri (gen. sg sg. krvi). Only sr smrt 
‘death’ has a fixeda@ stress. In colloquial lan language forms 
with /ar/ admit variants with a £6 stress throughout the de- 
clension. 

The following polysyllabic substantives (some of which 
are constituted of monosyllable stems with a prefix) like- 
wise carry a movable stress: nem6é ‘weakness,’ oblast 
‘power, authority,’ poméé ‘help,’ predjéd ‘hors d’oeuvre,’ 
primés ‘alloy, admixture,’ obfv ‘eyebrow,’ kok6s ‘hen,’ 
nozdfv ‘nostril,’ ostfv ‘a pole to dry the corn on,’ postfv 
‘trout,’ Zival ‘animal.’ All of them have variants with a 
fixed stem-stress. The substantives rébor ‘slope,’ tésan 
‘narrow pass,’ and rdvan (or ravd4n) ‘plain’ also have vari- 
ants with a fixed or movable stress. 

3.12. Masculine substantives 






































Stem stress Desinence stress 
Sg: dat.-loc. svétu; (a) Sg: nom.-acc. svét, gen. sveta 
instr. svétom (b) Dual: nom.-acc. svetéva, gen. 


svetév, dat.-instr. svetévo- 
ma, loc. svetévih 
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Desinence stress 
(c) Pl: nom.-instr. svet6vi, acc. 

svetéve, gen. svetdv, dat. 

svetévom, loc. svetévih. 
This alternation is found in all substantives with the gen. sg. 
desinence <, which cannot be unstressed: e.g., dar ‘gift,’ 
drat ‘wire,’ dréb ‘ bowels, intestines,’ grad * castle,’ >,” gléd 
‘hunger,’ adil voice,’ géd “nameday, hldd ‘coolness,’ jéz 
‘dam, dike,’ kap ‘ drip, eaves,’ klds ‘ear r (of corn), apie, 
kvds ‘ yeast,’ 1én ‘ax, ” las *hair,’ léd * ice,’ mir “peace, 
méd ‘honey,’ mrdk ‘ twilight, darkness,’ méh, ‘t ‘moss, "61 
‘beer,’ panj ‘beehive,’ pads ‘belt,’ plaz ‘avalanche,’ pléd 
‘fruit, embryo, plét ‘fence,’ pot * sweat,’ Eee * dust,’ t,” préd 
‘gravel,’ réd ‘generation,’ séd *: fruit, result,’ sat ‘honey- 
comb,” sin ‘s son,’ sldd ‘malt,’ t,’ sl4p ‘waterfall,’ sléd ' track,’ 
smr4d ‘stench,’ s6d ‘barrel,’ sr4m ‘shame,’ st4n ‘ ‘lodging, 
profession,’ strd4h ‘fear,’ tat ‘thief,’ tir ‘track,’ Kk,’ trdk ‘ribbon,’ 
trém ‘beam (log),’ v4l ‘wave,’ vrat ‘neck’ zid ‘wall,’ Z1éb 
‘gutter,’ plat (also fe fem.) ‘side, part.’ 

The following are substantives with the -4 ending in the 
gen. sg.: bég ‘God,’ brég ‘slope, bank,’ délg ‘debt,’ dréb 
‘pole, rod,’ driig ‘companion, " duh ‘spirit, smell,’ gndj *ma- 
nure,’ lég ‘greevre, wood,’ lés ‘wood,’ m6z ‘man, e. ¥ horn,’ 
ents ‘snow, * sk juice, svét ' world,’ vz ' carriage, * vfh 

‘summit,’ vélk * wolf,’ héd ‘w ‘walk,’ z6b ‘tooth,’ zv6n ‘bell.’ 

The following substantives admit both -4 and -% endings 
in the gen. sg.: mést ‘bridge,’ nés ‘nose,’ réb ‘edge,’ néht 
‘fingernail.’ 72 ina eal 

All substantives with a movable stress admit variants 
with a stem stress throughout the singular (the gen. sg. end- 
ing is then -a), with the exception of the following: dar, 
plat; bég, dith, délg, m6z, svét, snég, héd (hdd). The following 
masculine substantives with ana stress in the singular ad- 
mit a B stress in the plural as a myatie variant: bréd 
‘ferry,’ méh ‘bellows,’ pft ‘tablecloth,’ vrdg ‘devil,’ ,” vit 

‘garden,’ * cép; nom. pl. brédi or brodévi, etc. The plural 
of red, rédi ‘ marks’ and redévi ‘rows, liturgy,’ have now 
different lexical meanings. The alternation is also shared 
by a few substantives with a short stem vowel (which other- 
wise do not alternate the position of stress): e.g., gréb 
‘grave,’ nom. pl. grobévi (variants grodbi, grobje), gozd 
‘forest,’ nom. pl. gozdévi (variant gézdje), prag ‘threshold,’ 
(or pr4g), pl. pragévi (variant prdgi). 
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The § stress is obligatory in the plural and optional in 
the dual of dém ‘house,’ krés ‘bonfire,’ vétar “wind,” which 
carry ana stress in the singular. 

The stressed nom.-acc. plural ending is -jé (as in lasjé 
‘hair,’ moZjé ‘men,’ volcjé ‘wolves,’ tatjé ‘thieves), and 
-6vi in the majority of substantives. The stressed nom.- 
acc. dual ending is -4 or -6va. The -4 ending is used in: 
bég, diih, délg, m6%, r6g, snég, véz, z6b, zvén, lés; other 
substantives admit both -4 and -éva. The following substan- 
tives, all of which may carry a variant stem stress in the 
singular, also admit a stem stress in the dual: brég, glas, 











préd, séd carry only ana stress in the dual. An even larg- 
er number of substantives admit (often as an archaic vari- 
ant) the a stress in the plural: e.g., lég, rég, vfh, cvét, 








The @ stress is obligatory in the plural of only two nouns 
which have an alternating stress in the singular: i.e., panj 
‘beehive,’ pl. panji, klés ‘ear of corn,’ pl. klasje. 

3.13. Feminine substantives of the first declension. 











Stem stress Desinence stress 
(a) Sg: nom. géra; dat.- (a) Sg: gen. goré, acc.-instr. 
(b) Dual: nom.-acc. g6ri (b) Dual: nom.-acc. goré (or 
(or goré) gori), gen. gor4, dat.-instr. 


gordma, loc. gorah 
(c) Pl: nom.-acc. goré, gen. 


gorda, dat. goram, loc. 

gorah, instr. gora4mi 
This alternation is found in all feminine substantives with 
monosyllabic stems comprising the vowels /é, 6/: e.g., 
gréda ‘flower bed,’ méja ‘boundary,’ métla ‘broom,’ péta 
‘heel,’ séstra ‘sister,’ téta ‘aunt,’ véZa ‘ (entrance) hall, 
vestibule,’ zémlja ‘earth,’ Zélja ‘wish,’ Zéna ‘woman, wife, 
gora ‘mountain,’ késa ‘scythe,’ k6za ‘goat,’ m6Snja ‘purse,’ 
ndga ‘foot, leg,’ S6sla ‘whetstone,’ 6vca ‘sheep,’ pr6Snja ‘en- 
treaty,’ r6ka ‘hand, arm,’ t6Zba ‘complaint,’ véda ‘water,’ 
véjska ‘war, army.’ a 

The alternation is shared by the following substantives 

without /é, 6/ in the stem: bélha ‘flea,’ brdda ‘bread,’ 
braéna ‘harrow,’ césta,‘road,’ glava ‘head,’ gtiba ‘fold,’ 
mravlja ‘ant,’ skdla ‘rock,’ sé6lza ‘tear,’ vfsta ‘row, line,’ 
zima ‘winter.’ 
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The nom.-acc. dual form with the nom.-acc. desinence 
-i, which admits only ana stress, is unproductive. It is 
used only in the dual forms of gtiba, géra, mrdvlja, 6sa, 
téta, séstra, véZa, all of which admit variants with the -é 
ending in the nom.-acc. dual (with the £ stress). 
The normative grammars admit the plural @ variant on- 
ly for some substantives, but in the spoken language the a 
stress in the plural is as customary as, if not more so than, 
the B stress. The generalization of the a stress proceeds 
in the following hierarchical sequence: (1) in all cases of 
the singular, (2) in the nom.-acc. plural and dual, (3) in 
the oblique cases of the plural and dual. This hierarchy of 
variation is reflected in the rules given by the Pravopis 
(which admits only few variants with ana stress) as com- 
pared with the grammar of Rupel (which admits more vari- 
ants with an a stress) and with the actual usage of informants 
(who admit variants in all cases). Thus we can establish 
the following rules of inference: ana stress in the oblique 
forms of the dual and plural implies ana stress in the 
nom.-acc. of the dual and plural, and ana stress in the 
nom.-acc. dual and plural implies an a stress throughout the 
singular. Ana stress in the gen. pl. entails the variant 
desinence -#, whereas the B stress is concomitant with the 
stressed -4 ending. In a few forms which lack the -4 desi- 
nence in the gen. pl. and dual, the stress falls automatically 
on the stem; it is, of course, to be interpreted as ana 
stress if the stem carries the stress in the other cases of 
the plural, and as a # stress if the other desinences carry 
the stress: e.g., ndga bag nom.-acc. pl. ndge/nogé, dat. 
pl. n6gam/nogam, gen. pl. nég; r6ka ‘hand,’ nom.-acc. pl. 
réke/roké, dat. pl. rékam/rokam, gen. pl. rék; brdda 
‘beard,’ nom.-acc. pl. brdde/bradé, dat. pl. brddam/bradam, 
gen. pl. brad. 
3.14, Neuter substantives. 
Stem stress Desinence stress 
(a) Sg: dat.-loc. pélju, Sg.: nom.-acc. poljé, gen. polja 
instr. péljem 
(b) Dual: nom.-acc. pélji, 
gen. pélj, dat.-instr. 
péljema, loc. péljih 
(c) Pl: nom.-acc. pélja, gen. 
pdlj, dat. pdljem, 
instr. pdlji, loc. péljih 
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Only a few neuter substantives with ana ~ f alternation of 
stress admit dual and plural forms: e.g., poljé ‘field,’ 
morjé ‘sea,’ Erev6é ‘gut, intestines’ (the plural is trevésa or 
éréva), and srcé. Others are used mainly in the singular: 
€. 8+, blagé ‘goods, merchandise,’ gorjé ‘misfortune,’ 
klobké ‘ball of thread,” mesé ‘meat,’ nebé (n. pl. néba or 
nebésa), prosé ‘millet,’ sené ‘hay,’ srebré ‘silver,’ testé 
‘dough,’ zlaté ‘gold.’ All neuter substantives of this type 
admit accentual variants with a fixed $8 stress throughout 
the declension. The generalization of the a stress is com- 
mon in nouns with a productive plural, whereas the nouns 
which rarely employ the plural tend to generalize the 6 
stress. A few of the latter nouns carry the § stress in the 
singular and the @ stress in the dual and plural, e.g., send, 
srebr6é, testd. 

3.2. Substantives with a ~ f alternations in the plural. 

This is an unproductive alternation found in a small 
number of substantives. All of them admit variant forms 
without this alternation. The accentual opposition is be- 
tween the nom. pl. (and dual) with an @ stress and the ob- 
lique cases with a B stress. The § stress is sometimes 
restricted only to the instr. and loc. plural, which have the 
endings -mi, -éh. This alternation occurs both in substan- 
tives with a movable stress in the singular (1), or witha 
fixed stress in the singular (2). E.g., (1) rég ‘horn’ (gen. 
rogé/réga); nom. pl. régi vs. gen. rég, acc. rogé, instr. 
rogue. loc. rogéh; similarly vfh ‘summit’ (gen. pl. venty). 
trak ° ribbon’ (acc. pl. trakf), vit garden,’ zid * wall,’ Zléb 
‘gutter’; ; (2) vl ‘ox’ (gen. \ véla), nom. pl. voli vs. gen. = a 
v6l, acc. voli, | dat. volém, instr. volmi, loc. voléh; simi- 
larly gost ‘gu guest’ (nom. p! pl. gostije, with ana stress in the 
acc. pl. gésti), st6l ‘table’ (gen. pl. stol6v), grdb ‘grave.’ 

The same alternation is found also in the dual and 
plural of the feminine noun hti, ‘daughter,’ gen. sg. htére, 
nom. dual htéri vs. gen. dual hterd, dat. dual hter4ma, loc. 
dual héerah (or héérah); nom. pl. htéére vs. dat. pl. héeram, 
instr. htéerA4mi, loc. hterah (or htéram, htérami, héérah). 
3.3. Intra-stem alternations. 

Intra-stem alternations involve the shift of stress from 
the penultimate vowel of the stem in the nom. sg. of mascu- 
line and neuter substantives to the final full vowel of the 
stem in the other cases. The penultimate stem-vowel is 
/é, 6/ in most masculine substantives and in the neuter 
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substantives, which attach the thematic suffix -ét- or -én- 
in all cases but the nom. sing. 
3.31. Masculine substantives. 

The following are examples of masculine substantives 
with a penultimate vowel @, 6: césar ‘emperor,’ ¢l6vek 
‘man,’ j6é&men ‘barley,’ jézik ‘tongue,’ jésen ‘ash tree,’ 
jélen ‘stag,’ jérmen ‘belt,’ késtanj ‘chestnut,’ k6Zuh ‘ (sheep- 
skin) coat,’ krémen ‘flint stone,’ médved ‘bear,’ Sreh ‘nut,’ 
6tok ‘island,’ péhar ‘ (bread) basket,’ pré prémog ‘coal,’ pélin 
“wormwood,’ pélod ‘pollen,’ petélin ‘cock, rooster,” p6rok 
‘bail, guarantee,’ p6tok ‘brook,’ pr6éstor ‘space, room,’ 
préstol ‘throne,’ prérok ‘prophet,’ r6goz ‘reed, mace,’ sdkol 
‘falcon,’ sl6ves ‘renown,’ strémen ‘boot strap,’ 36tor ‘tent,’ 
téloh ‘hellebore,’ témelj ‘foundation,’ tépol ‘poplar,’ tépor 
‘hatchet,’ t6vor ‘load, cargo,’ Zélod ‘acorn.’ 

Only a limited number of substantives without a penulti- 
mate @, 6 admit the intra-stem alternation: ndhod ‘cold (in 
the head), prdmen ‘tuft (hair); beam (light),” pldmen ‘flame,’ 
6rient ‘East,’ 6kcident ‘West,’ radzred ‘class (room),’ sdésed 
‘neighbor,’ trébuh ‘belly,’ zdvod ‘institution,’ zdlog ‘deposit, 
pledge,’ zAstor ‘curtain,’ praSié ‘pig, hog.’ 

The final vowels e, 0, which attract the stress, are 
closed, except for the following (with a final liquid consonant 
in the stem): préstol, sdkol, t6por, tépol, 3étor, tivor, 
gen. sg. prest6la, sokéla, topéra, topdla, Sotéra (or sotéra), 
tov6ra (or tovéra). 

Certain substantives (almost all derivative) which ex- 
hibit the intra-stem alternation carry a variant fixeda 
stress on the final vowel (which is short) before a zero end- 
ing: e.g., izpréhod/izprehod ‘walk,’ kl6btit/klobéié ‘ball, 
cluster,’ médmet/medmet ‘interjection,’ ndsad/nasad ‘plan- 
tation,’ ndvor/navor ‘lever,’ ndzor/nazor ‘view,’ ndzZiz/noZit 
‘small knife,’ pokoj /pokoj ‘rest,’ polit /pxié ‘pint, mug,’ 
p6rod/porod ‘birth,’ prédmet/predmet ‘ object,’ r6Zit/rozit 
hoe horn,’ spréhod/sprehod ‘passage,’ sfSen/srSen ‘ hor- 
net.’ A few have variants with a fixed penultimate stress; 
e.g., zakon ‘law, wedlock,’ zdrod ‘generation,’ prézent 
‘present tense,’ sl4dkor ‘sugar.’ 

3.22. Neuter substantives. 

The intra-stem alternation is restricted to substantives 
with the thematic suffixes -ét- or -én-. The masculine 
Ste ‘father’ (gen. sg. otéta) takes likewise the suffix -ét-; 
the stem vowel in the neuter substantives is only /é/: e.g., 
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téle, gen. teléta ‘calf,’ pléte, gen. pletéta ‘shoulder’; nouns 
with an -én- suffix are: bréme ‘burden,’ pléme ‘race, 

tribe,’ sléme ‘ridge, top,” stréme ‘stirrup,’ vréme ‘weather.’ 
Sléme (which is a variant of sléme), as well as rdme 
‘shoulder,’ téme ‘vertex,’ séme ‘seed,’ admit the intra- 
stress alternation besides the variant penultimate fixed 
stress. 





4. Qualitative alternations. 

The qualitative alternations concern the alternation of 
the vowels /é, 6/ with /e, o/, and the opposite alternation 
of /é, 6/ with /é, 6/. The first type is found in substantives 
with a fixed stress, the second in substantives with a mov- 
able (a ~ B) stress. 

4.1. The /é, 6/ ~/é, 6/ alternation. 

This alternation occurs in the loc. sg. of about forty 
masculine substantives with a final short vowel, and in the 
plural of neuter substantives with a final stem stress. 

Most of these substantives have monosyllabic stems and all 
of them admit variants without the vowel alternation, though 
not all variants are listed in the normative grammars. A 
few masculine and feminine substantives admit the vowel al- 
ternation also in the oblique cases of the plural. 

_ The following masculine nouns have the alternation in 
the loc. sg.: b6j ‘battle,’ b6k ‘hip, side,’ d6l ‘valley,’ dvér 
‘yard, court,’ grob* grave,’ gozd ‘forest, "gr 6m ‘thunder,’ 
krév ‘deck, roof,’ kréf ‘goiter,’ k61 ‘stake,’ k63 ‘basket,’ 
— ‘horse,’ post ‘fasting,’ pdd * ‘floor,’ rj ‘swarm,’ znoj 

‘sweat’; odb6r ‘committee, council,’ otrék ‘child,’ pom 
‘doorpost,’ povdj ‘swaddling clothes,’ pozér ‘attention,’ 
razv6j ‘development,’ Zivét ‘body.’ 

Neuter nouns with an alternation in the plural are: 
bédro ‘thigh,’ Skno ‘window,’ rébro ‘rib,’ re8éto ‘sieve,’ 
sélo ‘village,’ védro (or védro) bucket.’ 

The vowel alternation /é, 6/~/é, 6/ in other cases of 
the declension, especially in the gen. pl. with a zero ending, 
is limited in the modern language to a few forms. Feminine 
substantives with an alternation in the gen. pl. are: rdka 
‘hand,’ k6za ‘goat,’ ndga ‘leg,’ péta ‘heel’; gen. pl. r6k, kéz, 
nég, pét (or pét). Masculine substantives with this alter-_ 
nation include v6l ‘ox,’ k6nj ‘horse,’ otrék ‘child,’ gen. pl. 
vél, k6nj, otrék. The latter two forms have narrow vowels 
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also in the instr. and loc. plural: kénji, kénjih (or kGnji, 
k6njih); and otréki, otrécih. 
4.2. The /é, 6/~/é, &/ alternation. 

This alternation occurs in the loc. sg. of some mascu- 
line substantives (about twelve), in the dat.-loc. sg. of some 
feminine substantives of the third declension (about fifteen), 
and in the dat.-loc. sg. of two neuter substantives. All 
forms admit variants without an alternation. Masculine 
substantives with this alternation are: dréb ‘intestines,’ 
gndj ° mannre, " 16j ‘tallow,’ mést ‘bridge,’ m6z * man, *nés 
‘nose,’ plét ‘fence,’ préa ° gravel,’ réd * generation, " v6z 

‘carriage,’ Zléb ‘gutter.’ 

The following substantives with ana stress inthe sg. 
and § stress in the pl. likewise admit the vowel alternation: 
bréd ‘ferry,’ d6ém ‘home,’ néht ‘fingernail.’ 

"Feminine substantives with this alternation are: méd 
‘brass,’ pét ‘stove,’ pést *ist.” gés ‘goose,’ gdz ‘strap,’ 
kést ‘bone,’ m6é ‘strength’ (including also its derivatives 
nem6é ‘weakness’ and poméé ‘help’), nd6é ‘night,’ 6s ‘aule, 
6st ‘point, sting,’ snév ‘matter,’ 861 * salt,’ z6b * oats. 

The naameeal substantives are prosé ‘ millet’ and srebr6 ‘sil- 
ver.’ 























5. The effect of the stylistic variants on the modern system. 
If we compare the pattern of morphophonemic alterna- 
tions on the basis of the more conservative, “correct” 
forms listed in the normative grammars and dictionaries 
with the pattern emerging from an analysis of the variants 
listed in the same sources and supplemented by native in- 
formants, it appears that the latter yields a simplified sys- 
tem of alternations and that these serve to support different 
morphological oppositions. Within the more conservative 
system of the declension, there are two productive accen- 
tual paradigms: one with a fixed, stem or desinence, 
stress, and the other with a movable stress. The quantita- 
tive and qualitative alternations are in this system of lesser 
significance, the first being automatic and the second un- 
productive (and unpredictable). The paradigm with a fixed 
stem stress is productive, and the paradigm with a fixed 
desinence stress is unproductive. But the two are in com- 
plementary distribution, being conditioned (with some ex- 
ceptions) by the phonemic quality of the stem vowels. The 
paradigm with a movable intra-stem alternation is likewise 
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determined phonemically (again with some exceptions). 
The paradigm with a movable @ ~ f alternation is, on the 
other hand, opposed to the paradigm with a fixed accent, 
since they involve substantives with phonemically identical 
stems (with the exception of the feminine substantives of 
the third declension and of the néga, téta type, in which the 
a ~f alternation is phonemically conditioned). 

The a ~ B accentual and the qualitative alternations 
serve in the “conservative” system to differentiate cases 
within the same category of number, i.e., within the singu- 
lar, dual and, less frequently, within the plural forms. 

The different position of stress carries the contrast between 
gen. sg. gladu, slapd and the dat.-loc. sg. gl4du, slapu, be- 
tween the gen. sg. sg. reef, €asti and the dat.-loc. sg. réti, 
casti. It supports “redundantly the distinction between the 
dat.-loc. sg. pélju, mdérju and the other forms of the singu- 
lar, between the nom.-acc. dual géri and the other cases of 
the dual which bear a 8 stress, between the nom. pl. voli 
and the acc. pl. voli. 

A similar function is fulfilled by the qualitative alterna- 
tions. Thus the /6, é/ ~/é, 6/ alternation renders the op- 
position between the dat. and loc. sg. of masculine substan- 
tives, as in k6nju vs. kénju, otr6éku vs. otréku, Zépu vs. 
Zépu, and the opposition between the nom. pl. and instr. pl., 
as in k6nji vs. kénji. Only in neuter substantives does the 
vowel alternation express the opposition between singular 
and plural forms: as in sg. Skno, Skna vs. pl. 6kna, Skon, 
sg. bédro, bédra vs. pl. bédra, bédar. 

The admission of stylistic variants modifies this sys- 
tem in two ways: (1) it increases the number of forms with 
a fixed stress at the expense of the forms with a movable 
stress, or (2) it eliminates the accentual and vowel alter- 
nations between cases of the same number and sharpens the 
opposition between the three categories of number. The 
accentual alternations are eliminated within the singular of 
neuter substantives and in the singular-dual of feminine 
substantives of the second declension in favor of a fixed a 
stress throughout the declension, or, more rarely, in favor 
of a fixed B stress. Another solution is the generalization 
of the a stress in the singular and dual and of the £ stress in 
the plural: e.g., 8g. pdlje, pélja, pélju vs. pl. poljd, pélj, 
poljém; 8g. gora, gore, gori vs. pl. goré, gorda, goram, 
gordmi, etc. In the feminine and neuter substantives, this 
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solution is less frequent. It is, however, the rule in the 
masculine substantives in which the a stress is generalized 
in the singular and the # stress in the dual and plural (with 
the exceptions listed in 3.12). The oppositions within the 
singular, such as sdd, gen. sadu vs. dat.-loc. sAdu; sin, 
sint vs. dat.-loc. sinu; rég, gen. rogdé vs. dat.-loc. régu are 
thus eliminated, and in their stead we have the oppositions, 
sg. sdd, sdda, sddu vs. dual sadéva, sadév, sadévoma and 
pl. sad6évi, sadév, sadévom; sg. sin, sina, sinu vs. dual 
sinéva, sinév, sinévoma, pl. sinévi, sinév, sinédvom; Sg. 
rég, réga, régu, dual rogéva (or rogd), rogév, rogévoma. 
As a correlary to the new accentual alternation we can view 
the elimination of the qualitative vowel alternations within 
the singular of masculine substantives and the liquidation of 
the residual accentual alternations within the plural (v. 3.2). 
As a result of these developments, the modern spoken 
Standard language preserves intact only the accentual alter- 
nations within the stem, andthe stem-desinence alterna- 
tions within the declension of masculine and of feminine 
substantives of the third declension. In the masculine sub- 
stantives, the prevailing tendency is to sharpen the opposi- 
tion sg. vs. dual and pl., and in the feminine substantives to 
maintain the opposition between the dat.-loc. sg. and the 
other forms of the declension. 

The latter alternation is not at all affected by analogical 
levelling, and is the sole differentiating feature between the 
genitive and the dat.-loc. cases. The singular of the third 
declension consequently retains four distinctive forms, 
which are matched by an equal number of distinctive case 
forms in the plural. 

The elimination of the vocalic alternations /é, 6/~ /é, 
6/ modifies the modern case system, entailing the elimina- 
tion of the opposition dat. vs. loc. sg., as in k6nju vs. konju, 
an opposition which has been limited only to masculine sub- 
stantives. The number of case distinctions in all declen- 
sions of the singular is thereby reduced to four. The elim- 
ination of the opposition nom. vs. instr. pl., as in kénji vs. 
k6nji, leads, furthermore, to the impoverishment of the case 
distinctions inthe plural. While the reduction of case dis- 
tinctions is a typical development of the Southern Slavic lan- 
guages (it has gone furthest in Eastern Serbia, Macedonia, 
and Bulgaria), the Slovenian solution is quite unique. For 
the number of distinctive case forms in the singular is 
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maximally four, while the number of distinctive case forms 
in the plural (except the third declension) is five. This de- 
velopment (which is paralleled only by the declension of 
“soft” substantives in modern Czech) differs from other 
Slavic nominal systems in which formal (as well as seman- 
tic) distinctions are more stable in the singular than they 
are in the plural. 


Notes 


1. M. Valjavec, “Glavne totke o naglasu knjiZevne 
slovenStine’,” Rad Jugoslavenske Akademije Znanosti i Um- 
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2. The most recent among them are M. Rupel, Slo- 
vensko Pravoreéje (Ljubljana, 1946), and A. Bajec, R. Ko- 
larié, M. Rupel, Slovenska Slovnica (Ljubljana, 1956). 








3, Slovenski Pravopis (Ljubljana: Slovenian Academy 
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4. I wish to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the 
native informant J. Rigler, who was kind and patient enough 
to check numerous forms on my lists during my visit in 
Ljubljana in the summer of 1957. This trip was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
Of great help as informants were also the Slovenian students 
in the Indiana University Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures, Joseph Paternost (from RaSfica) and 
BoZidar Horn (from Ljubljana). 


5. For a more detailed description of the Standard 
Slovenian vowel system, see my article “The Vocalic Sys- 
tems of Modern Standard Slovenian” in the forthcoming In- 
ternational Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics, Vol. I 
(The Hague, 1959). 


6. The morphophonemic transcription used in this pa- 
per differs only insignificantly from conventional Slovenian 
spelling; the * on short vowels is omitted, whereas the long 
vowels are marked, as in Standard orthography, by “, ex- 
cept for the open vowels €, 6, which are automatically short 
in final position and long otherwise. The consonants and ar 
are transcribed conventionally. For the sake of greater ad- 
herence to the conventional spelling, the indication of mor- 
pheme boundaries through hyphens and of zero (alternating 
with 3) is likewise dispensed with. All cited forms are un- 
derlined. 














THE SOVIET MODERN LANGUAGE REFORM MOVEMENT 


By Abraham Kreusler 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


The broad general education of the pre-Revolutionary 
Russian intellectuals was primarily due to the humanistic 
and philological culture that permeated the secondary 
school of that time. After the school reform of 1864, even 
in the real gymnasiums, which were considered as special- 
ized secondary schools, 27 percent of the instruction time 
was devoted to modern foreign languages. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century the classical languages were 
dominant. Toward the end of the century the importance of 
the classical languages began to decline, and the position of 
the modern foreign languages was strengthened. According 
to the statute of 1890 in the classical gymnasiums without 
Greek two modern foreign languages were given.' The 
growing industrialization of Russia in the twentieth century 
worked for a revaluation of general education. Ignat'ev, the 
minister of education during World War I, submitted a proj- 
ect of reform of the secondary school system in which he 
proposed to broaden the scientific basis at the expense of 
languages. This reform was never carried out because of 
the outbreak of the revolution.’ 

The Revolution of 1917 destroyed the philological basis 
in the Russian school. The first program of the unified la- 
bor school which was set up after the Revolution does not 
even mention foreign languages.? There were educators 
who believed that languages played no part in general educa- 
tion. Records show, however, that in some schools the 
foreign language was given as an elective in the senior 
classes of the unified labor school.‘ 

In the period of industrialization the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party recommended the reintroduction of 
the foreign language study into the vuz’s (colleges) and uni- 
versities for practical considerations.® In order to build up 
industry, specialists were necessary who could understand 
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and utilize foreign technological literature. For the same 
practical reasons the school reform of 1932 introduced for- 
eign language study into the ten-year school, which sup- 
planted the unified labor school. 

For the first time in the history of education the mod- 
ern language was to be taught on a mass scale. There were 
no favorable conditions to carry out such an ambitious plan. 
There was no clarity as to objectives, there were no com- 
petent teachers, there was no methodological literature. 

The first to tackle the subject of modern language 
methodology was Professor Séerba, who wrote in 1929 a 
pamphlet, How Foreign Languages Should Be Taught. In 
1930 was published Methodology of Foreign Languages by 
GanSina, in 1936 followed Methodology of French by Lu- 
barskaja, Methodology of German by GoldStejn, and Method- 
ology of English by Gruzinskaja. These authors stressed 
the element of international education in teaching, but other- 
wise they differed very little from the reformed German 
school which adopted the achievements of the direct method 
and stressed also translation and grammar as auxiliaries 
to achieve the mastery of a foreign language. These books 
are now practically non-existent. They were not repub- 
lished, since they were thought to be too much influenced by 
the “intuitive” bourgeois methodology of the West. 

Their influence, however, may be traced as late as 
1945 in the formulation of the curricula.® In practice other 
factors decided the methods of teaching languages. Most of 
the teachers had no speaking knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage and naturally drifted into the grammar-translation 
method as the easiest for them. 

Knowledge of foreign languages and humanistic culture 
declined in the Soviet Union. The graduates of ten-year 
schools had no knowledge of a foreign language. Soviet 
technicians and engineers could not read foreign technical 
literature. The great linguist and methodologist S€erba saw 
in this ignorance of foreign languages a threat to the nation- 
al culture. In 1942 he wrote an article on the general edu- 














cational value of foreign languages and their place in school.’ 


He bewailed the fact that the Soviet schools had been de- 
prived of linguistic culture. He pointed out that without a 
foreign language, be it Latin or a modern language, the 
school could not turn out broadly educated people, for full 
understanding of the native language in possible only through 
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comparison with a foreign language. As a prime necessity 
of education he advocated the return of philology to the sec- 
ondary school. He was against the direct method, on the 
ground that it deprived the process of teaching a foreign 
language of its general educational value—the comparison 
with the native language. He did not, however, reject it 
completely. More of his ideas on teaching modern lan- 
guages are to be found in his book Modern Language Teach- 
ing: General Problems of Methodology, published posthu- 
mously by his disciple Raxmanov in 1947. He warned in 
this book about the danger of intuitive understanding of for- 
eign texts and stressed the importance of studying grammar, 
giving it priority over vocabulary. He rejected the idea of 
studying the culture of the foreign nation through the med- 
ium of the language spoken by the people. The foreign lan- 
guage texts, he maintained, should be of an ideological na- 
ture, so as to educate Communists. He, as well as other 
Soviet methodologists, distinguished between active and 
passive (later called reproductive and receptive) knowledge 
of the language, and even wanted a division of the whole lin- 
guistic material and methods of teaching into these two cat- 
egories. 

The ideas of Séerba fell upon fertile ground and were 
elaborated by Raxmanov and others into what came to be 
called the “conscious-comparative” method of teaching mod- 
ern languages, a method regarded as a truly Soviet one. 
The underlying idea of this method is that comprehension of 
a foreign text is made possible by a thorough knowledge of 
grammar. Consequently grammar as raised to a dominat- 
ing position. Two other characteristic elements of this 
method are translation and comparison with the vernacular. 
In practice this method reinforced the grammar-translation 
method, changing the foreign language lesson into endless 
theorizing in Russian on the foreign language and reducing 
conversation in the foreign language to negligible propor- 
tions. 

Certain methodologists, such as, for instance, Vejs, 
tried to prove that the conscious-comparative method was a 
very great achievement of the Soviet methodology and infi- 











nitely superior to bourgeois ways of teaching.® Any other 
method than the conscious-comparative was denounced as 
intuitive. It became customary to revile the direct method 
as prjamizm, the practical mastery of a foreign language as 
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prakticizm (practicality). Quotations of Marx and Krupska- 
ja, isolated from the context and tendentiously interpreted, 
were used to justify the conscious method.? Professors 
GoldStejn, Bobrovnikova, and others wrote articles to prove 
that the conscious method was a continuation of Russian 
practice of the nineteenth century, that Russian modern lan- 
guage teachers had stressed the importance of pronunciation 
a hundred years before Vietor, that, in short, the Russian 
methodology was ahead of the West. 


Public Discussion on Methods 


The results of the conscious method were disastrous. 
Teachers began to complain of a growing indifference of the 
students to foreign language studies. The students felt that 
six years spent on the study of languages in the secondary 
school were a waste of time, if they acquired neither read- 
ing nor speaking knowledge. 

In 1953, upon the death of Stalin, a reaction started 
against the effects of the conscious method. Zvegincev at- 
tacked the official “receptive” and “reproductive” method- 
ology, calling it “a scrappy conglomeration of scholastic 
speculations.”!° 

Another educator, Kosman, set out to prove, on the 
basis of Pavlov's teaching, that speech habits might be au- 
tomatized and a direct link formed between thought and for- 
eign idiom. This meant a different interpretation of the 
idea of the unity of thought and language.' 

This was the beginning of an opposition, directed, on 
the surface, against the official receptive and productive 
methodology as represented by Raxmanov. In 1954 a great 
discussion took place on the subject of that methodology. It 
revealed that the opposition was actually directed against 
the whole conscious-comparative system of teaching, but 
the movement had to be camouflaged. The accumulated dis- 
satisfaction with the official methodology found its expres- 
sion in the article of Gomojunov, the opening lines of which 
deserve to be quoted: 


The graduates of the secondary school have the 
right to call the school to account. They have 
wasted six or eight years in the study of a foreign 
language and do not know it. They have neither 
active nor passive knowledge of the language. 
They do not understand unfamiliar texts even with 
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the help of a dictionary, since they learned gram- 
mar formally detached from the living language 
and that does not help them to comprehend texts 
even of medium difficulty. From the vuz’s alarm- 
ing Signs are coming that the graduates do not un- 
derstand the foreign language. Worst of all, the 
school did not instill in the students interest in the 
subject. The students feel the foreign language 
study as a burden and an unavoidable necessity. 


As the ball started rolling, the dominating place of 
translation was attacked and its theoretical basis was shown 
as false. Axmanova pointed out as shortcomings the con- 
fusing of language study with ideology, and the boring texts." 

A convention of the Union of Cultural Workers discussed 
the language situation in 1955 and denounced faulty methods 
and the enslavement to grammar. Opinions were voiced in 
favor of inviting foreigners to give summer courses in Rus- 
sia. The necessity of foreign sojourns for language teach- 
ers was recognized.'* 

Upon the downgrading of Stalin, the staff of Inostrannye 
jazyki joined the opposition. In an editorial, the latest 
curriculum was declared a failure.'® Work of the schools 
was denounced for overemphasizing grammar and transla- 
tion and underrating speaking. The international position 
of the Soviet Union required that its citizens have a practical 
mastery of foreign languages. Analytic reading should be 
reduced to a minimum, for this method could not develop di- 
rect comprehension. 

Political motives, the need of the state for citizens with 
a command of foreign languages, were behind the powerful 
movement for a revision of the objectives and methods of 
modern language teaching. The consensus was that the cen- 
tral objective should be a speaking ability. To find out the 
opinion of the leading educators on how such objective was 
to be achieved a discussion was initiated on the pages of 
Inostrannye jazyki v Skole. 

The debate was started by Professor Anitkov. He at- 
tributed the “complete failure” of Soviet modern language 
teaching to a passive translation method. Pointing out that 
the theoretical foundations of the conscious method were 
based on gross distortions and misinterpretations, he pro- 
posed a combination of the direct and translation method, 
with stress on oral speech in the beginning stage. This 
method, for reasons which are not clear to anybody, he 
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called neo-direct Soviet method. This compromise was al- 
ready known at the beginning of the twentieth century in the 
West. He realized the tremendous opposition he was going 
to rouse by speaking publicly in favor of the direct method 
and therefore he looked to official ideology for sanction. 

He analyzed the pronouncements of Marx, Lenin, and Pav- 
lov to prove that they pointed to an oral approach, that the 
direct association of the foreign speech with the thinking 
process is natural, and that the method of translation is a 
useless waste of time and energy.'® 

Anitkov was supported by Gorelov and Nedialkov, who 
suggested that Soviet teachers should study Western meth- 
odologists, about whom they had only heard deterring epi- 
thets such as “subconscious,” “idealistic,” “unscientific,” 
“intuitive,” zarubeZka (foreignism).'’ Translation, they 
concluded, led to a deterioration of the native language. 

The opponents reiterated all the old arguments from 
the arsenal of Raxmanov’s school. In the mind of the Rus- 
sian students, wrote Bogdanova, the object “blackboard” 
was connected with the Russian word doska, which emerged 
in his consciousness when the teacher pointed at the object, 
and hence the foreign word for that object meant nothing to 
the student. To test the comprehension of the student, she 
insisted, the teacher had to ask for the native word. The 
consequence of banishing the vernacular from the class at 
the beginning stage was confusion of the students. In such 
classes one could sometimes hear in answer to the question, 
Wer ist heute Ordner? such answers as Ja, die Tafel ist 
sauber, or Ich lerne Deutsch.” my 

Lempert repeated the old argument that the direct 
method would develop “metaphysical thinking.”!? 

To direct this heated discussion to constructive pur- 
poses the editorial staff of Inostrannye jazyki considered it 
necessary to present its point of view, which is most illumi- 
nating both for the present situation and the existing trends. 

As for the main objective, they think that in time of in- 
ternational contacts it should be a practical mastery of the 
language, understood as a reading and speaking knowledge 
and aural comprehension. They consider the direct method 
as unsuitable for the Soviet school, but would like to adopt 
some of its techniques, such as visual aids and the phonetic 
approach. They would like to retain the conscious—compara- 
tive method, not as an objective, but as a technique for a 
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more efficient mastery of the foreign language. They think 
that oral practice should be more stressed in the teaching 
process to develop self-expression and automatized speech 
habits. They denounce overemphasis on translation and ask 
for the development of direct comprehension. In short, 
they counsel an eclectic method. Simultaneously, the proj- 
ect of a new foreign language curriculum was submitted for 
public discussion. 


Proposed Measures for Improvement of 
Teaching Modern Languages 


The state of modern language teaching is now given 
wide publicity in the Soviet pedagogic press, since the mas- 
tery of a foreign language is becoming a matter of national 
importance both from the point of view of technical progress 
and from the point of view of Soviet international relations. 
In February 1958 a meeting was called in Moscow by the 
Ministry of Education and the Academy of Pedagogic Sci- 
ences of the R.S.F.S.R. to discuss the state of affairs in 
modern language teaching. About 350 people representing 
the profession attended it. All the deficiencies of the Soviet 
teaching practice were discussed and measures to raise the 
standard of teaching modern languages were agreed upon, as 
follows: 

A reading and speaking knowledge was accepted as the 
main objective of teaching foreign languages. A graduate of 
a secondary school should be able to keep up a conversation 
on the life of the youth in his country and the country of the 
language he studied, to make short statements, and to un- 
derstand connected speech. Extracurricular activities, 
such as clubs and dramatic and conversation circles, should 
be built up to interest the students and facilitate the mastery 
of a foreign language. A drive should be started to make 
technical equipment accessible to all schools. 

Teacher training should be organized, they agreed, on 
a basis such as to secure for the prospective instructor a 
practical and theoretic knowledge of the language. It should 
include trips abroad for students and instructors. The ex- 
perience of Western countries, particularly the methods of 
activating the teaching process, should be studied and dis- 
cussed in the Russian press. Teachers from foreign coun- 
tries should be invited to give courses in Russian language 
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institutes. The attitude of the school authorities to teaching 
modern foreign languages has to change. Proper super- 
vision and measurement of instruction must be organized. 
The directors and their deputies should learn a foreign lan- 
guage. The study of the foreign language must become one 
of the fundamental disciplines in school. 


Project of a Foreign Language Curriculum for Secondary 
Schools: Objectives and Expected Attainments”® 


The main objective is a reading and speaking knowledge. 
Graduates of a secondary school should be able: 

(a) to read, understand, and correctly retell in the 
vernacular, with a minimal use of the dictionary, the gen- 
eral content of an easy original foreign text, if this text 
contains no more than five to ten percent of unfamiliar 
words, at the rate of 5,000 printed symbols in one academic 
hour (forty-five minutes); and 

(0) to carry on a conversation on everyday and socio- 
political topics, utilizing the linguistic material studied in 
grades five to seven. 

This implies a division of the linguistic material into 
two sections: one, forming the basis of grades five to seven, 
is for functional knowledge, the other, that of grades eight 
to ten, for recognitional knowledge. Included in the practi- 
cal aims of teaching modern languages are larger education- 
al objectives. They should be achieved through properly 
selected basic linguistic material and application of the 
comparative method of teaching languages. The already 
familiar views of Séerba on the educational element of mod- 
ern language study are retained. What is new is the ele- 
ment of Kulturkunde. “For the study of a foreign language 
texts should be utilized which familiarize the student with 
the life of the country and the people associated with the 
language.” 

The project consists of two parts. The first defines the 
skills and habits to be acquired in each class. The second 
defines the amount of knowledge in vocabulary, grammar, 
phonetics, rules of reading and spelling the students have to 
acquire. The entire project may be summarized as follows: 
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Program 
Class V VI VII Vill IX X 
Hours per week kas 6332 99 99 99 99 


Words to be mastered 300 650 1000 1500 2500 3500 


Reading. Materials for reading should be found in the 
textbook and in specially edited books containing adapted or 
easy original texts of classical and progressive literature. 
They should familiarize the student with the life, customs, 
geography, history, culture, economics, and political 
structure of the nation whose language they study. Both 
analytic and synthetic reading are recommended. Texts for 
synthetic reading should contain no more than five to ten 
percent of unfamiliar words, the meaning of which could be 
inferred from content, and only familiar grammatical phe- 
nomena. Direct comprehension without translation should 
be developed by special exercises. In German both Latin 
and Gothic script (from the eighth class on) should be 
learned. 


Oral Speech. Oral speech should be developed and 
should be based on the easier reading selections of the text- 
book. To develop it the lesson should be conducted in the 
foreign language and special exercises applied such as ques- 
tions and answers, memorizing of poems and prose, retell- 
ing of the text. 





Writing. The following exercises are recommended: 
copying, dictations, questions and answers. 


Vocabulary. Graduates should master 3,000-3,500 
words and idiom combinations. They should have a func- 
tional knowledge of a thousand of these words and idioms and 
should be able to use them automatically in their speech. 
For explanation of new words both translation and inference 
from context are recommended. Beginning in the seventh 
grade the students should learn the use of an alphabetic dic- 
tionary. 


Grammar. Grammatical phenomena should be ex- 
plained in the vernacular on the basis of linguistic material 
of which the student has an active knowledge. Comparison 
with the native language should be continued. 
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Homework. For homework written exercises and syn- 
thetic reading should be assigned. 


Attainments. Graduates should have aural comprehen- 
sion, speaking knowledge, and ability to write dictations 
within the covered materials. 
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A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO HIGH SCHOOL RUSSIAN 


By Joseph E. Harsky 
WQED-TV, Pittsburgh 


Last December at the AATSEEL convention in New York, 
the need for a high-school Russian textbook was repeatedly ex- 
pressed. Since Sept. 8, 1958, I have been teaching over 1000 
students in 69 high schools 30 minutes daily over WQED-TV, 
Pittsburgh Educational Channel 13, serving 7 counties. Last 
summer I wrote for this course a text-workbook consisting of 
15 lessons, one semester's work. Having completed the first 
semester, I feel that I should share with my colleagues the ex- 
perience of this pioneering experiment. 

The first two weeks were devoted to learning the alphabet, 
both printed and written. We started with 12 letters which are 
found in both languages, though they represent quite different 
sounds, vis., A, B, BE, K, M, BH, 0, P, C, T. Yo and =z. 
These letters were printed on cards with metal backs so they 
could be quickly arranged on a magnetic board. After repeat- 
ing the Russian sounds of these letters, we began to make such 
words as: TOM, TO-MAC, A-TOM, MAT, TO-MAT, AB-TO- 
MAT, using only loan words. To indicate the stressed vowels, 
a set of accented A, E, 6, Y was made. During the 20-25 
minutes of the very first lesson, we read about 25 loan words 
in Russian characters. 

This method aims to make students concentrate on the 
pronunciation of the alphabet, rather than on the meaning of the 
word. The moment the whole word has been pronounced cor- 
rectly, the meaning of loan words is easily recognized. Read- 
ing such words as KA-ME-PA, CO-HA-TA, PA-KE-TA, or 
PEC-TO-PAH is much more useful in learning the alphabet 
than acquiring words like MY-XA, XO-MYT, YX-BAT-KA or 
BEP-CTAK, which have no semantic equivalents in English. 

As the second step in the mastery of the alphabet, we 
added two Russian letters, 2 and m, which look somewhat sim- 
ilar to the novice. These two letters opened possibilities for 
introducing Russian words, such as mamma, momma, MOopT, 
cnopT, macnopT, TpakcnmopT, TpaKT, TpakTOp, KOHTpaKTOp, 
MOTOp, MoTopoja, Koxa=-Koma, uw Pok=-H=Pow! By the time 
our reading list included about 100 words, no-one ever called 
the letters H, C, Y, or X by their English sounds. 
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In learning the rest of the 19 Russian characters, the 
Same gradual method was followed. We have in the manual 
over 300 words grouped so that one letter is mastered at a 
time. For letter um, we hadto include 6opm, um, XpyuSs. 
This practical way of teaching the Russian alphabet was enthu- 
siastically received not only by the TV classes but also by sev- 
eral schools which teach Russian with our manual but without 
TV lectures, because of conflicting schedules. 

As soon as the students could read the first 100 words 
rather fluently, we began to learn to write them. Words as- 
signed to be written the next day were written out for the class 
on the blackboard. They were read with the teacher who dem- 
onstrated how to join letters as the students checked their as- 
signment. Difficult letters and their combinations were dem- 
onstrated, a teaching technique to which the TV medium is 
especially adaptable. (WQED shorthand courses are very suc- 
cessful.) On the whole, teaching reading and writing the Rus- 
sian script was no problem at all. 

In the preface to the manual, the difference between the 
visual (video) and the sound (audio) part of the study of a lan- 
guage was thoroughly explained, both from the learner’s and 
the teacher's point of view. 

The limitations of TV put the teacher at a disadvantage. 

It is one thing to teach a group of people who respond to your 
every word, gesture, or even glance, but it is quite another 
matter to see only two cameras, indifferent and cold. Here 
you have to project yourself to those who are looking at you. 
You have tomake them feel that you are talking to each one per- 
sonally, that you areinterested in each individual and his prog- 
ress in the language you are teaching. 

Since you receive no help from your TV students, you have 
to guess how well they are following you, where they may be 
wrong in pronunciation or in reading or writing a particular 
word or sentence. The teacher has to assume a certain rate at 
which to go, and he dare not set his goal too high but must re- 
peat over and over, constantly changing his manner and mate- 
rial slightly so as not to become boring and monotonous. A 
sound rule to follow is, “Better teach less well than much poor- 
ly.” 

Every 5 or 6 weeks we invite teachers and student leaders 
to workshop meetings where their questions, problems, and 
suggestions are discussed and possible solutions found. These 
meetings are very helpful to all participants, but especially so 
to the teacher, who has a good chance to find out to what de- 
gree his assumptions were right or wrong. One should men- 
tion here the daily mail, which brings some unsolicited re- 
sponses, comments, and observations, quite often very 
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worthwhile, often humorous, and at times full of human inter- 
est. They come mostly from about 300 adults who follow the 
course for their own pleasure, recreation, or enjoyment. So 
much for the technique. Now for the content of the course. 

With no precedent to follow, I took as my imaginary object 
a high-school group watching the screen in front of their class- 
room and tried to use the content material which would be of 
interest to these American teen-agers. The first few lessons, 
naturally, dealt with the classroom surroundings and its per- 
sonnel. I used nouns, pronouns, and only four verbs (know, 
read, speak, and understand) plus a few adverbs to enrich 
them. Gradually the geographic area widened, including the 
five continents. All the preceding material was given in the 
nominative case and in conjugation verbs the second person 
singular TH was postposteduntil the secondsemester. It seemed 
more practical to emphasize KTO POBOpMT, Bce roBopaT — 
rather than TH POBOpMUIb. 

Not until the tenth lesson is the student confronted with the 
Russian inflections, when he begins to use the verbs “to see, 
to look at, and to love,” transitive verbs requiring the object in 
the accusative. Only after thorough drill in the pronouns— 
MCHA, ero, 68, ux, HAC, Bac, KOTO, HHUKOTO —is the accu- 
sative of the masculine, neuter, and feminine nouns (in that or- 
der) taught. There was no difficulty in putting across the idea 
that one must say umTaw rasety rather than raseTa; numer- 
ous examples frequently repeated establish that pattern quite 
readily and painlessly. It seems quite 4 propos at this junction 
to give the audience, as an extra, the good old Russian proverb; 
TlopTopeHwe—ueatTB yueHua. The rest of the first semester 
content is as follows: 


Lesson 1l. Twenty adjectives, m., f., and n. 
Lesson 12. Accusative of the adjectives, m., f., and n. 
Lesson 13. MTB, paGoTaTb—rgze? uszTu—rKyna? 
Lesson 14. The accusative with B and HA: 

B WwkONy, HA ypoK, B TeaTp, Ha mNeKIUD 
Lesson 15. The instrumental case of nouns: 

KeM, YOM, Cc KEM, Cc ¥eM 


The fifteen lessons of the first semester include about 260 
words, out of which there are 120 nouns, 30 adjectives, 22 
verbs, and 12 adverbs. A typical lesson includes (and provides 
the space for) writing the vocabulary, reading the dialogues, 
fill-in exercises, and material for oral drills. Upon comple- 
tion each lesson was tested over the air in two ways: crally 
and in writing. The instructor speaks 20-30 short Russian 
sentences twice each, while the students write the translation. 
The answers are given over the air the next day and students 
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score each other’s tests. Written assignments are usually giv- 
en twice each lesson. Twenty to twenty-five English sentences 
are given at atime. The answers are written by the teacher 
on the blackboard for the next day and read together slowly 
while the students check their work. On Fridays the last 15 
minutes of the period are devoted to singing. Students have in 
their possession the words and an English translation of the 
songs, but no music. Before singing, we read the verse on the 
screen to establish correct pronunciation and then begin to sing, 
with the instructor doing his best, because, unfortunately, 
there is no accompaniment— straight a capella in good Russian 
style. Occasionally we start with a record and then cut it off. 
The singing period is a very popular part of the whole course. 

Those wishing high school credit for the course were given 
over the air the semester test consisting of three parts. One 
day, 25 Russian sentences were dictated; the second day 25 
spoken Russian sentences were translated, and the third day 20 
English sentences. Tests 1 and 3 were mailed to the station 
for checking and answers for No. 2 were mailed to the school. 
The work-book were graded locally and made the fourth com- 
ponent of the final grade. Credit was given by individual 
schools on the basis of this composite grade. 

The results of the first semester tests were as follows: 
A-36%; B-22%; C-16%; D-15% and F-11%. 

The second semester enrollment showed a decrease of 
about 40%; this was due to a variety of reasons. Some students 
enrolled because of the novelty—a curious new language, pre- 
sented over a new medium, it should be fun! The first few 
weeks seemed to have satisfied their curiosity and when they 
had to do daily homework on a voluntary basis, they gradually 
dropped out. Other students, though serious in their purpose, 
found that having five solid subjects on their schedule, they 
could not receive credit in this course; some had outside activ- 
ities such as music, art, or even studying Hebrew, and could 
not find time for Russian. A number of students found that 
they did not have any aptitude for learning a language with such 
precise grammar. 

By the number of the second semester books issued we 
know that over 500 students are continuing the second semester 
Russian. In addition over 200 adults, mostly housewives, are 
following the course most conscientiously; many of them listen 
to each lesson twice—at 2:30 p.m. and at 3:15 p.m. These 
adults not only show the greatest enthusiasm, but make re- 
markable progress and write letters full of human interest. As 
one lady put it, “We have proven again that one is neither too 
young nor too old to learn.” 
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The second semester's work will be another 15 lessons in- 
cluding the following: 


Lesson 16. The dative of singular nouns 
Pronoun-TH -2nd person singular 
Lesson 17-19. The genitive of singular nouns 
Lesson 20. The past tense of the verb “to be” 
Lesson 21. Imperfective past of 27 verbs 
Lesson 22. Nominative plural of nouns 
Nominative plural of adjectives 
Lesson 23. Constructions with numbers, 1, 2, 5: 
OAMH KIacc, fABa KIACCa, NATL KTACCcCOB 
Lesson 24. Time, hours, minutes, A.M., P.M. 
The simplest way of telling time 
e.g., 1:30-yuac TpuzuaTE 
(not MozOBMHAa BTOpOro ) 
Cost, price, money, age, using numbers 1- 
100 


Lesson 25. Days of the week; months; seasons of the 
year 

Lesson 26. Accus. with Becb—Bch, KaxaZnM—nreaxzyn, 
uepes 

Lesson 27. uzTM—xXOZMTb, CXAaThb—eSAUTE 

Lesson 28. [lustration of imperf.-perf. past 
UNTAaN—NpownTan, mucai—Hanucan, 
AeIaJ—CAeIAN, TOBOPAI—cKa3s an 

Lesson 29. [Illustration of full declension, singular, of 
m., f. & n. nouns with adjectives. Numer- 
ous examples for recognition (not the mas- 
tery) of cases and the reason for the case 
used. 

Lesson 30. Reading material, songs. 


As the lessons become more complex, the second semester 
will end with Lesson 23 or 24. 

Conclusions: 

1. Russian offers certain difficulties to an English speak- 
er because it is such a highly inflected language. These in- 
flections can be learned, but in small units only. 

2. The Russian alphabet presents no difficulty, the way 
we teach it. 

3. It is good pedagogy, I believe, for the first 6 or 8 
weeks to concentrate on the nominative of nouns and pronouns, 
on conjugation of a few verbs and on adverbs. 

4. The prepositional case with B and HA is easily under- 
stood and learned. 
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5. The accusative of transitive verbs shows how in Rus- 
sian adjectives and nouns are inflected— such a contrast with 
the English inflectional use confined to a few pronouns like 
“him, her, us, them, whom.” 

6. Avery helpful device is the early introduction of such 
imperatives as NOBTOpMTe, NMOKaKNTe, NOMOKNTE, NepeBOsUTe 
without the conjugation of these verbs. 

7. It is a reasonable objective for the end of the first 
semester that students have a workable knowledge of the de- 
clension of 4 of the 6 cases as well as adjectives in the nomina- 
tive and accusative, leaving the dative and genitive for the 
second semester. 

8. The past tense of “to be” and other simple verbs is 
easily formed and learned. 

9. The nominative plural of nouns and adjectives is not 
difficult, and it adds much interest to the contents of the text. 

10. Numbers are introduced within relevant contexts, such 
as telling time, age, price. 

ll. The “going” verbs are so frequent that both the inde- 
terminate and the determinate forms should be presented the 
first year. 

12. The system of Russian verbal aspects could be taught 
in its simplest form—the past tense. 

13. The full declension of singular nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives is too difficult tomaster by the end of the first year, 
but the ability to recognize cases can easily be achieved within 
that period. 

14. The pace is very slow, and we follow the arbitrary rule 
that we do not go to the next lesson until the instructor feels 
that 80% of the students, have assimilated 80% of the material 
in the lesson studied. We call it “80-80.” 

15. Throughout the text, the idea was to add but a few new 
words, but rather use the known words in various grammatical 
constructions. 

I hope that I have only opened the subject for discussion 
and that many of our colleagues will continue the discussion of 
this important subject in the pages of the Journal. 











REVIEWS 





American Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of 
Slavicists, Moscow, September 1958. (Slavistic Printings 
and Reprintings, XXI.) *S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 
1958. 421 pp., f. 40. 








The coming of age of Slavic linguistic and literary study in 
the United States was marked by Americans’ participating in 
Moscow last September, for the first time, in an International 
Congress of Slavists. Sixteen of the nineteen papers in this 
volume were delivered there in full or in shortened form. The 
papers were printed and distributed in advance of the Congress. 
Hence it was possible for the hosts to provide “opponents”; sev- 
eral of these papers were given vigorous rebuttals. The ad- 
vance printing of the articles prevented the possibility of these 
criticisms being taken into account. The Congress gave Slav- 
ists from all over the world the opportunity to meet each other, 
to air their agreements and disagreements over subjects of 
study, approaches, and evaluations—not only in the open ses- 
sions, but also in the corridors. The large exhibit of books— 
with sections of each of the national groups participating— was 
examined with great interest and attention by the delegates and 
by a large number of Russian students. The American exhibi- 
tion was one of the two or three largest there. 

Under the arrangements for the Congress, participants 
had to be from universities having graduate Slavic programs. 
American institutions represented included Harvard, Columbia, 
Brown, Indiana, Michigan, and Washington (Seattle). In the 
volume under review, the articles are arranged alphabetically 
by author rather than by any logical division. All but three 
articles are in English with brief résumés in Russian, except 
three with résumés in Czech, one in Polish, and one in Bulgar- 
ian; three articles are in Russian, with English résumés. 

More interest and controversy was aroused, as might be 
expected, over the literary than over the linguistic articles. 
The papers on literary themes show in strong relief how differ- 
ent Western and Soviet literary study now are; almost all have 
topics or approaches and methods which distinguish them 
sharply from contemporary scholarship in the Soviet orbit. 
Leon Stilman’s paper, “Problemy literaturnyx Zanrov i tradicij 
v ‘Evgenii Onegine,’” emphasizes the transitional qualities of 
PuSkin’s masterpiece between romantic and realistic poetics 
and its plot elements drawn from the sentimental novel; the pa- 
per was met with some half-dozen lengthy, impassioned re- 
joinders by Russian PuSkinists. Hugh McLean's article, “Go- 
gol’s retreat from Love: Towards an Interpretation of Mirgo- 
rod,” utilizes a Freudian approach and shows that in Gogol in 
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general, and Mirgorod in particular, “the more primitive the 
form the libidinal expression depicted in a given work, the 
more mature and better his art.” Edward J. Brown, in “Stan- 
kevié and Belinskij,” demonstrates that the influence of the 
former on the latter is much greater than has usually been 
considered. Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr.'s article “ Dostoevskij 
and Malraux” traces the French author's debt to the Russian. 
William E. Harkins’ “Pragmatism and the Czech ‘Pragmatist 
Generation’” studies how pragmatism was given a concrete 
manifestation in the works of Czech writers of the post-World 
War I generation. Deming Brown, in “Soviet Criticism of 
American Proletarian Literature of the 1930's,” investigates 
the measure Soviet critics were satisfied with and disappointed 
in American literature of the depression. William B. Edger- 
ton’s “Leskov and Russia’s Slavic Brethren” studies the devel- 
opment of Leskov’s attitudes toward non-Russian Slavs and 
Panslavism, with new emphasis upon Ukrainian and Polish cir- 
cles with which Leskov became associated in his early years as 
an author. Horace W. Dewey points out and analyzes sentimen- 
tal elements in Karamzin’s History in “Sentimentalism in the 
Historical Writings of N. M. Karamzin.” Michael Ginsburg con- 
tributes theses for a report on “Slavjanstvo i Russija v miro- 
vozzrenii Jurija KruZanita.” The only folklore paper of the 
collection, Svatava Pirkov4-Jakobson’s “Some Symbols in Slavic 
Ritual Folklore: The Whitsun Ride of the Kings,” studies the 
symbols of the Moravian-Slovak ritual, in comparison with sim- 
ilar rituals in other villages and in other Slavic countries. 

The Russians appear to have accepted to a considerable de- 
gree the structuralist approach to linguistics; the American 
contributions were met with great interest and some even with 
enthusiasm, although criticisms were not lacking. Roman Ja- 
kobson, in “Morfologiteskie nabljudenija nad slavjanskim sklo- 
neniem (Sostav russkij padeZnyx form),” gives a detailed analy - 
sis of the declension system in the modern Russian literary 
language. Lew R. Mickleson’s paper on “Russian-English MT” 
aroused considerable interest; in it he discusses the linguistic 
(and to a lesser degree the mechanical) problems to be solved 
in mechanical translation of Russian into English. Harold 
Klagstad, Jr., gives “A Phonemic Analysis of Some Bulgarian 
Dialects.” Horace G. Lunt’s article “On Slavonic Palimpsests” 
gives a preliminary report on his investigation of three Slavic 
palimpsests, with emphasis on one in the Leningrad Public Li- 
brary. Three papers deal with general Slavic linguistic prob- 
lems: Edward Stankiewicz, in “Toward a Phonemic Typology 
of the Slavic Languages,” rejects phonemic typologies based on 
the description of the inventories of the Slavic literary lan- 
guages and proposes “a classification which would reveal the 
phonemic latitudes and the general structural make-up” (in 
terms of consonantal, vocalic, and prosodic features) of the 
Slavic languages, including the dialects. Henry Kutéera’s “ In- 
quiry into Coexistent Phonemic Systems in Slavic Languages” 
uses examples from Russian and Czech to show how the “con- 
cept of coexistent phonemic systems may make it possible to 
present a more logical and complete analysis and solve some 
inconsistences of Slavic phonology.” James Ferrell investi- 
gates “The Systems of the Third Person Pronoun with Particu- 
lar Reference to the Category of the Preposition in Slavic 
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Languages.” Two papers are concerned with Slavic—non-Slav- 
ic linguistic interrelationships: Felix J. Oinas examines the 
results of “Russian and Eastern Balto-Finnic Linguistic Con- 
tacts” of the more recent period; and Uriel Weinreich's article, 
“yiddish and Colonial German in Eastern Europe: The Differ- 
ential Impact of Slavic,” shows in detail how the “German 
diaspora” rejected Slavic influence and remained provincial, 
whereas the language and culture of the Jews of Eastern Europe 
were “profoundly and enrichingly influenced by the Slavic en- 
vironment.” 

Plans are already being made for American participation 
in the Fifth Internation Congress of Slavists, to be held in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, in 1963. 


J. T. Shaw 
Indiana University 


Maximilian Braun. Der Kampf um die Wirklichkeit in der rus- 


sischen Literatur. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht 


[1958]. 76 pp. 


It is very difficult in literary criticism to give a short yet 
still comprehensive and clear survey of along and complicated 
development. The choice of what to discuss and what to omit 
in itself presupposes a complete command of the subject. Al- 
most every sentence should convey a certain idea concisely ex- 
pressed. Consequently there are not many books of this kind 
which really succeed and when one does, the achievement of 
the author must be the more admired. The present book is en- 
tirely successful; the author gives a short survey of the devel- 
opment of Russian literature which is reliable, spirited, and 
objective. 

The crucial problem in Russian literature is certainly the 
relation between reality and art. Mr. Braun does not compli- 
cate his task by metaphysical speculations on the essence of 
reality or art. He defines reality as the life data we perceive, 
and literary art as the intrinsic value of the presentation of 
these data. In accordance with this idea he passes in review 
all of Russian literature in a very persuasive way and shows 
the variations in the relationship of the artistic presentation 
and the reality it represents. His conclusion is rather sad: 
Russian literature always has had the tendency to ignore artis- 
tic presentation in favor of the social criticism which demands 
only a detailed description of reality. Mr. Braun discusses the 
epochs and the main figures of Russian literature, pointing out 
how they handled this problem. Most of the short chapters are 
extremely cleverly done (e.g., those on PuSkin, Gogol’, Leskov, 
and above all on Nekrasov and on Soviet literature). Although 
one may disagree with his judgments on minor points, his opin- 
ions are always interesting and challenging. 

A minor mistake, e.g., in my opinion, is that DerZavin is 
not even mentioned, whereas it was his introduction of “reality” 
into the ode that finally led to the dissolution of it as a genre. 
Mr. Braun should also have mentioned the concept of “estrange- 
ment” being a very important device for presenting reality and 
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used most successfully by Tolstoj. One wonders perhaps if the 
judgment of Mr. Braun on the “aesthetic direction” of the nine- 
teenth century is not too harsh: what else could these poets 
possibly have done with the heritage of PuSkin other than to de- 
fend it against the publicists? Without a doubt they narrowed 
the notion of art, but the fault was far more with the aggressors 
than with the defenders. 

But these are small objections in view of the clear thinking, 
the genuinely literary approach, and the thorough knowledge ex- 
hibited in this booklet. Without using any of the rather suspect 
patterns which are so often applied to Russian culture in Ger- 
many, Mr. Braun succeeds in giving a fine account of it, which 
is equally useful for the non-specialist and the scholar. 


V. Setschkareff 
Harvard University 


Mihail Lermontov. A Hero of Our Time. Tr. Vladimir Nabo- 
kov in collaboration with Dmitri Nabokov. (Doubleday An- 
chor Books [Anchor Al33].) Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 


day and Co., 1958. xxiv, 210, $0.95. 


Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov. A Hero of Our Own Times. Tr. 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Introd. Sir Maurice Bowra. (The 
World’s Classics, 563.) New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 


1958. xix, 284, $1.65. 


There has long been a need for a faithful translation of The 
Hero of Our Time and for one that would stay in print. Now at 
almost the same moment two translations have appeared, and 
each should remain available; the Pauls’ translation originally 
appeared in 1940, but is now for the first time appearing in the 
Oxford World Classics edition. Nabokov’s translation is a new 
one. 

The Oxford edition is prefaced by a short Introduction by 
Sir Maurice Bowra, with a sold, conventional treatment of the 
life of Lermontov and criticism of the novel. The Anchor edi- 
tion includes on its paper cover a reproduction of one of Ler- 
montov’s own paintings of the Caucasus, which well sets the 
tone of the book. The value of this edition is also enhanced by 
a map of the area involved, and by detailed notes (129 in all) 
elucidating or commenting on the text. Nabokov's Introduction, 
along with perceptive comments on literary method in Lermon- 
tov’s work, has, like the notes, strangely enough, a polemical 
purpose of counterbalancing what Nabokov considers the exces- 
sive praise which Lermontov’s style has received from certain 
critics. 

A characteristic passage, the conclusion of “Princess 
Mary,” in the rendering of each of the two translators will show 
their respective qualities. Nabokov renders it as follows: 








I am like a sailor born and bred on the deck of a pirate 
bri His soul is used to storms and battles, and, 
when 1 cast out on the shore, he feels bored and op- 


pressed, no matter how the shady grove lures him, 
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no matter how the peaceful sun shines on him. All day 
long he haunts the sand of the shore, hearkens to the 
monotonous murmur of the surf and peers into the 
misty distance. Will there not appear there, glimpsed 
on the pale line separating the blue main from the gray 
doudlets, the longed-for sail, at first like the wing of 
a sea gull, but gradually separating itself from the 
foam of the breakers, and, at a smooth clip, nearing 
the desolate quay ? 











The Pauls’ version: 


I am like a seaman who was born and bred on the deck 
of a pirate ship. He has become so accustomed to 
storms and battles that on land he feels insufferably 
bored, however alluring the shady woods, however 
temperate the sunshine. All day long he haunts the 
shore, listening to the rhythmic murmur of the break- 
ing waves and looking into the misty distance. At last, 
gleaming on the dim line of the horizon that lies be- 
tween the blue sea and the grey clouds, he sees the 
sail for which he yearns. At first it is like a seagull’s 
wing, but little by little the ship stands out from the 
foam of the breakers, and with an even keel, ap- 
proaches the deserted quay. 











In all the underlined passages, Nabokov is both closer to the 
Russian text and, in my judgment, more effective in the trans- 
lation. Nabokov keeps Lermontov’s rhythm and ideas, and even 
the rhetorical question in the final sentence, which the Pauls 
change to a statement, and thereby destroy much of the force 
of the image. Nabokov’s translation is the more accurate, the 
more useful, and the less expensive. 

Vladimir Nabokov is, of course, a distinguished original 
author in English as also in Russian. The strait jacket of 
translation has, however, betrayed him into errors of idiom 
which he avoids in his creative writings. Most pervasive of 
these are inaccuracies in English tenses: there is a continual 
use of the simple past tense where the present perfect is 
needed; occasionally there are errors of the present instead of 
the present perfect and the future when English would use the 
conditional. He is least successful in rendering a homely or 
familiar touch in conversational passages, and there are oc- 
casional errors (usually Gallicisms); e.g., “amateur” for 
“lover” (p. 77), “proper” for “own” (p. 159), “without me” for 
“with me not there” (p. 174), and an un-English use of “not .. 
too” for “not ... either” and of “namely.” The translation is 
so generally successful and accurate that one hopes these mi- 
nor but recurrent blemishes may be removed in a future revi- 
sion. In the meantime, Nabokov’s translation is the best that 
has appeared in English, and, with revisions that could easily 
be made, can become definitive for our time. 


J. T. Shaw 
Indiana University 
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Ivan Turgenev. Literary Reminiscences and Autobiographical 
Fragments. Tr. and introd. by David Magarshack; an es- 
say on Turgenev by Edmund Wilson. New York: Farrar, 


Straus and Cudahy [1958]. 309 pp., $5.00. 








Finally, exactly three quarters of a century after their au- 
thor’s death, Ivan Turgenev’s Literaturnye i Zitejskie vospomi- 
nanija have made the long journey from Russian to English. 
They are prefaced by a sixty-page essay on Turgenev by the 
brilliant Edmund Wilson. Inasmuch as the reminiscences them- 
selves are not new, this review will concentrate upon the trans- 
lation as such. 

By and large, the English version is first rate, though it 
may be a bit British for American tastes. My chief reservation 
is about the scholarly apparatus accompanying the work. 

Why does Magarshack include “Pergamos Excavations” 
when Turgenev did not? Why does he not indicate that many of 
the ellipses—of which there are five on p. 108 alone— come 
from the author rather than the translator? Why does he use 
square brackets instead of Turgenev’s parentheses (p. 201, 207), 
when brackets in this context indicate an insertion by the trans- 
lator or editor? Elsewhere (p. 131) he does use brackets in the 
standard way— which points to Magarshack'’s chief failing: in- 
consistency. 

This shortcoming shows up in his handling of Turgenev's 
trick of inserting words into his text from a language other than 
the one he was writing in. Thus, at one point (p. 146), the 
translator gives a proverb in the original German and trans- 
lates it—a good practice. But, at another (p. 180), where Tur- 
genev gives two words in Italian—vetturin(o) and forestieri— 
Magarshack translates the first without indicating its Italian or- 
igin, and leaves the second in Italian without providing a trans - 
lation. Also, nowhere have I been able to locate any indication 
of the transliteration system used— which may be why “Musin” 
has a doubled “s” on p. 170 and a single one on p. 86. And why 
does the Sovremennik appear as The Contemporary (pp. 74, 83 
ff.) and also as The Contemporary Review (pp. 200, 204)? Ma- 
garshack gives the correct date—1874— for “My Mates Sent Me” 
(p. 92), but gives an incorrect date for the same work later (p. 
243). 

This last may be a misprint—just as the date 1880 for the 
initial appearance of “The Execution of Tropmann” (p. 68) may 
be a misprint for 1870; Magarshack does give the 1870 date in 
a different work (in his Turgenev: A Life (London, n.d.), p. 
255). Unfortunately, there are other examples of unsatisfactory 
proof-reading: the misplaced line of type (p. 130), and poor Za- 
goskin, who appears as “ Zagosin” three times in ten lines (pp. 
86-87), furnishing but two of them. 

There are also some minor errors of fact. “A Trip to Al- 
bano and Frascati” first appeared not, as is stated in the book 
(p. 68), in 1874, but in Vek, No. 15, 1861. Again, we are told 
that PuSkin addressed his poem “NeStastnyj drug” to his last 
fellow-student at the lycée who had been amnestied [for his part 
in the Decembrist insurrection] ...” (The brackets are Ma- 
garshack’s, not mine.) The latest Sobranie softinenij of Turge- 
nev in Russian (which GIXL has just finished the twelfth and 
final volume of, and of which the relevant volume is dated 1956) 
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informs us that this phrase is addressed to Petr Caadaev in the 
poem dated October 19, 1825 (see note on X, 68 of GIXL edition). 
It would thus appear to have nothing to do with the events of the 
interregnum two months later. 

Magarshack’s translation of “About Nightingales” is not up 
to his usual standard, but there are extenuating circumstances 
here—to wit, the Russian of the original. To be fair about it, 
the problem of putting such a piece into English is extremely 
difficult. Even so, however, one wonders if the result should 
sound like a semi-literate Englishman. 

Magarshack's Introduction is largely successful in dispens- 
ing with the need for footnotes. (Would that he had added an in- 
dex, however!) 

When all the shortcomings of this work are weighed against 
the translator’s achievement, the latter is by far the more im- 
portant. Magarshack has made available to the public which 
reads English an important series of reminiscences from liter- 
ature and life that shed light on Turgenev, the Russia of his 
early and middle years, and the Europe of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Those who read English and who love Russian litera- 
ture have good reason to be grateful. 


Edgar Lehrman 
Pennsylvania State University 


Eduard Mitek. The Real Tolstoy: Impressions and Evaluation. 
(Czech Literary Society.) Austin, Texas: Author In. d.]. 
ii, 61, $2.00. 





This is a booklet on Lev Tolstoj by a life-long enthusiast of 
the great writer. Professor Mitek had the honor of being in- 
troduced, as a college student, to Lev Tolstoj. He has col- 
lected some interesting material, not to be found in other works, 
and those for whom every detail of Tolstoj is valuable will wel- 
come this work. 

The author has been interested in how Tolstoj’'s life was 
mirrored in his greatest works, such as War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina. He also airs Tolstoj’s opinion of such writers 
as Turgenev, Cexov, Gor'kij, and others. The reprint of an 
interview of President Masaryk with the playwright Capek can 
be deemed very suitable, because the distinguished statesman 
and philosopher threw some light on Tolstoj. Prof. Mitek has 
been one of the first to emphasize the significant role played by 
Tolstoj’s family doctor, Duan Makovicky, a Slovak, in the life 
of the writer. 





W. Besoushko 
New York 


Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr. The Positive Hero in Russian Liter- 
ature. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1958. xiii, 364, 
$6.00. 





The extent to which Soviet literature is indebted to the past 
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has not yet been sufficiently recognized by non- Russians. This 
book makes a serious and honest attempt toanalyze the peculiar 
official Soviet approach to literature, and to show it as far 
more closely linked with nineteenth century Russian radical 
critics than with Marx and Engels. That literature can serve 
no useful purpose except as a weapon in the hands of Party agi- 
tators, was a doctrine openly denied by Marx and Engels, and 
never systematically formulated by Lenin, except in the mili- 
tant casuistry of his Party Organization and Party Literature 
(1905). But today the intellectual serfdom of the Soviet imagi- 
native writer has been more aptly disguised as freedom with a 
atriotic flavor, by making him dependent on the legacy of 
ernySevskij and Dobroljubov. 

The author correctly devotes his opening sections to the 
mid-nineteenth century controversy between the time-honored 
literature of wisdom and the radical school of topical contro- 
versy and moral indictment. ernySevskij's Raxmetov in What 
To Do? is presented as a forecast of the Bolshevik “ positive 
hero,” though without alluding to the fact that Raxmetov be- 
longed to the upper class. While Turgenev and even Tolstoj 
took social revolutionary types into account, they never made 
them into “positive heroes,” but felt that, properly understood 
by imaginative writers, such types deserved pity, rather than 
emulation. And Dostoevskij saw them plainly as demons 
preaching paradise. 

Yet all the dryness, moral bluntness, crudity, and gross 
conceit of this recurrent type are already embodied in Turge- 
nev'’s Bazarov. So are the compensating virtues of a narrow 
integrity and vigor. 

In later life Tolstoj, who admired Gor'kij's realistic works, 
noted that his tremendous heroic emotions rang completely 
false. Yet the turgid declamatory rhetoric of Gor'kij’s Pavel in 
the novel Mother, “the generous fire of his blue eyes,” etc., 
have been established as classical examples for the desirable 
positive hero. It seems to be seriously believed by Soviet crit- 
ics that the contemplation of such pompous caricatures as Pa- 
vel will stimulate readers to imitate Pavel’s thoughts and ac- 
tions, and help to breed more communist “heroes” in daily life. 

Nevertheless, after the Revolution, non-Party writers, 
like A. Fedin, continued to write about the “maladjusted man” 
with sympathy and respect. Still more convincing deviations 
from the declamatory bombast of cardboard Soviet heroes were 
Babel'’s frank ironic stories of blood-lust and ferocity in the 
Civil War. 

In his concluding chapters the author illustrates how 
Gor'kij, organizing the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934, allowed 
himself to be made the tool of politicians, wholly unconcerned 
with literary values. But Soviet writers are cajoled in vain to 
find their positive heroes in “collective farmers, party mem- 
bers, engineers, Komsomols, and Pioneers.” For the most 
convincing Soviet heroes are still tragic figures who remain in 
conflict with their environment, even when it deforms and over- 
whelms them. In his last section, “Four Novels,” the author 
traces a progressive descent in quality from the human pathos 
of Soloxov's The Silent Don to the deadly orthodoxy of Ostrov- 
skij’s Making of of a Hero. + Though the book is at times overbur- 
dened by the Soviet literary jargon with which it deals, it 
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serves a valuable purpose, and elucidates the basic poverty 
and weakness of a literature at the mercy of political injunc- 
tions. 


Richard Hare 
University of London 


Vyacheslav Zavalishin. Early Soviet Writers. New York: 
F. A. Praeger [c. 1958]. ix, 394, $7.50. 





This study, one in a series subsidized by the Research 
Program on the U.S.S.R., brings to light a number of import- 
ant and interesting Soviet writers of the twenties whose careers 
have been obscured by official silence, or terminated by arrest 
and imprisonment. The author, who worked as a journalist in 
Moscow and Leningrad before leaving the Soviet Union in 1942, 
presents here the results of wide reading and research ina 
vast and largely virgin field. He has performed a valuable 
service in restoring to the pages of history many writers who 
were remembered only by specialists, and whose work must be 
studied if we are to reach a proper understanding of Russian 
literature since the Revolution. This book is not itself a his- 
tory of literature, but it contains some of the requisite mate- 
rials for such a history. And since the author believes that the 
history of Soviet literature will eventually be written in terms 
of the writers’ need for “freedom of creation, the inner free- 
dom,” he has considered each writer's work 


- as a whole in which different phases may often be 
discerned in accordance with his enjoyment or relin- 
quishment of creative freedom or struggle for it. The 
period in his career when he appeared to write most 
freely is then used as the criterion for a loose chronol- 
ogical grouping of his work with that of others who also 
expressed themselves with least inhibition at the same 
time. Admittedly, such a classification rests upon 
subjective judgments. So be it! Is there a possibility 
of, or virtue in, ruling out the subjective factor? (pp. 
3-4) 


The author gives extended quotations of passages on which his 
judgments are based. 

Here we have in the writer's own words a statement of the 
organization and critical method which he employs. As a re- 
sult the literature studied belongs almost entirely to the twen- 
ties, the period of relative freedom, and this has led to the 
neglect of many writers, like Panferov and Soloxov, whose 
most important literary production seems to the author to be- 
long to a later period. One might quarrel with this judgment in 
the case of Soloxov, who published his most characteristic 
work—the early books of The Quiet Don—in the twenties, but 
in any case it is not Mr. Zavalishin’s intention to deal at length 
with well-known and widely publicized writers. It is thus pos- 
sible for him to give most of his attention to writers who have 
seldom before been discussed outside the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately the author departs from this plan in some cases, 
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for instance when he discusses at great length but with no new 
critical insights Blok’s poem The Twelve. 

Mr. Zavalishin holds to an irreducible minimum the 
amount of space given to biographical and historical facts. 
Each writer is treated almost entirely in terms of his actual 
literary production. An impressive quantity of Soviet writing 
is analyzed and described: plots are summarized, various “in- 
fluences” pointed out, critical comments and value judgments 
are presented. The latter are at times surprising and suggest 
the need for clarification or supporting evidence. 

The most serious fault of Mr. Zavalishin’s book is its dif- 
fuse, hazy, and at times turgid style. This is apparently not 
the responsibility of the translators, who have provided excel- 
lent renditions of passages cited from Soviet literature, both 
poetry and prose. One can only conclude that the manuscript 
presented to them lacked organization, clarity, and finish. 
Russian manuscripts prepared for this and other research 
projects should be subjected to severe editorial scrutiny before 
being translated into English. 

The book is nonetheless an extremely valuable one. Mr. 
Zavalishin and the East European Fund have provided us with a 
rich collection of materials for the study of Soviet literature. 


Edward J. Brown 
Brown University 


Nils Ake Nilsson, Ibsen in Russland. (Acta Universitatis 
Stockholmiensis, Etudes de Philologie Slave, 7.) Stock- 
holm, 1958. 254 pp. 





Nils Ake Nilsson is the only Swedish Slavist who is pri- 
marily concerned with literature. While Slavists in Sweden 
have established a proud tradition in the field of historical lin- 
guistics, literary studies have been confined to the somewhat 
popularizatory activities of the late Alfred Jensen and occasion- 
al excursions in the territory of Slavic literatures by special- 
ists in other literatures (e.g., F. Bédk’s interesting studies on 
Dostoevskij and Reymont). Nilsson, too, had to pay his tribute 
to philology; his first scholarly work was a linguistic ——. 
of the first Slavic versions of the story of Appollonius, King of 
Tyrus. There was no doubt, however, even in this first ing of 
where his actual interest lay. It was my privilege to scrutinize 
this first work by Nilsson for granting him a degree of Ph.D. 
at Uppsala University. Nilsson’s later work on Gogol'’s St. Pe- 
tersburg stories and his present work on Ibsen in Russia dis- 
close his keen interest in comparative studies and also his 
thorough knowledge of Russian intellectual and literary history. 
A contribution in the field of Scandinavian influence in Russia 
by such a competent scholar is especially wélcome, as this 
chapter in literary history has been little known and frequently 
misinterpreted. 

In the introductory chapter, “Die skandinavische Literatur 
in Russland” and in the closing chapter, “Ibsen im Spiegel der 
Kritiker und der Dichter,” Nilsson corrects some of these pop- 
ular misunderstandings, especially two of them. The first one 
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is of general character; since the “discovery” of Scandinavian 
literature in Western Europe coincides with the growing liter- 
ary influence of Tolstoj, Dostoevkij, etc., the popular opinion 
has been that these literatures, Russian and Scandinavian, 
should have much in common. Nilsson points out that the two 
literatures developed almost completely independently, and 
that they started discovering each other after they had both 
been discovered by Western critics. One of the results of 
Nilsson’s investigation is the conclusion that while in Western 
Europe the most influential were those of Ibsen's drama which 
contained social problems, Russian literature, which has had 
its own school of social criticism, reacted more strongly to 
Ibsen’s “Nordic” philosophy concerned with eternal individual 
problems, mystic dreams, apocalyptic perspectives, etc. 

The main portion of the book (pp. 29-158) is devoted to a 
thorough investigation of the various phases in staging Ibsen's 
plays in Russia and in the attitudes of the leading Russian thea- 
ters towards certain particular aspects of Ibsen’s dramatic art. 

The chapter on the reactions of Russian writers and critics 
is somewhat sketchy, but it is written with impressive insight 
and sense of objectivity. Personally I would like to see a sep- 
arate discussion on Gor'kij and Ibsen (like the one on Cexov— 
Ibsen) or a more full analysis of the intricated triangle rela- 
tionship: exov—Ibsen—Gor'kij, where the problem of the re- 
lationship between Cexov and Gor'kij could probably gain in 
clarity by an analysis of their reactions to Ibsen. It is to be 
hoped that, in view of the growing importance of comparative 
studies, a book like Ibsen in Russland will be widely and prof- 
itably read and discussed by all students of literature. 





Z. Folejewski 
University of Wisconsin 


V. Propp. Morphology of the Folktale. Ed. Svatava Pirkova- 
Jakobson, tr. Laurence Scott. (Bibliographical and Special 
Series of the American Folklore Society, 9.) Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. [1958]. x, 134, $5.00. 


This very interesting and important book, which seems to 
have been somewhat neglected in Russia and is virtualiy un- 
known elsewhere, will deserve much study. It bears a some- 
what misleading title, for only the first chapter deals with 
folktales in general. This first chapter rests on inadequate 
foundations and is scarcely essential for Propp’s purpose of 
discussing marchen. In it Propp makes objections to some 
earlier classifications of folktales like the separation into “fairy 
tales, tales of everyday life, and animal tales” (pp. 5-6), 
Wundt’s seven categories (p. 6), Volkov’s identification of fif- 
teen plots characteristic of marchen (p. 7), Aarne’s index, 
which was not available to him in Thompson's revision and en- 
largement (pp. 7-8), and so on. The objections raised are of- 
ten debater'’s points, as in the case of the comment on Bédier, 
and are much confused by the loose use of terms, especially of 
“folktale.” 

The second and third chapters (pp. 18-59) give us Propp’s 
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scheme of analysis and classification. He would reject all 
previous schemes in favor of one based on motifs considered 
as structural elements. It is important to note that this 
scheme is based only on marchen, and specifically on Afanas'ev, 
Nos. 50-150, a group of tales that correspond in a general way 
to the Household Tales of the Brothers Grimm. His fundamen- 
tal concept is the “function” of the motif. As he says (p. 18), 
“definition should, in no case, stem from the dramatis persona 
—the bearer of a function; definition of a function is most often 
given in the form of a noun expressing an action (interdiction, 
questions [interrogation], flight, etc.).” From this it follows 
that “an action [i.e., a ‘motif’] cannot be defined apart from 
its function in the process of narration” (p. 19). This means 
that the bearing away of an actor by a ship, a horse, a magic 
carpet, or even death is not defined according to these agents 
but according to the purpose that the event serves in the narra- 
tive. Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index, if may be noted in passing, 
lists these incidents according to the agents and not according 
to their uses in the narrative. Propp then goes on to point out 
that the analysis of a hundred tales in Afanas'ev's collection 
shows that there are very few “functions” (i.e., “motifs” in 
Propp’s sense) and that these functions occur in a fixed order 
with two exceptions. These exceptions are the possibility of 
transferring the functions designated as DEF to the beginning 
of the tale (these three functions concern the acquisition and 
use of a magical object) and the incompatibility of the functions 
designated as HI (“Struggle with a Villain and His Defeat”) and 
MN (“Tasks and Accomplishment of Them”), which are with 
rare exceptions mutually exclusive. In other words, a 
marchen consists of introductory episodes (DEF may stand at 
the very beginning or somewhat later in the tale), HI or MN 
(rarely in combination), and concluding episodes telling of a 
pursuit and a return, rewards and punishments, and a happy 
marriage. Not one marchen contains all these motifs, but 
those which do occur in a particular tale are always found in 
the same sequence. 

This summary fails completely to suggest Propp’s ingenu- 
ity in fitting the materials into his categories. His exposition 
would have been much easier to follow if he had used simpler 
symbols than Roman upper and lower case, Greek characters, 
and superscript numbers and letters. The translator would 
have done Propp a kindness and would have aided the reader by 
reducing this confusion to a more easily remembered and used 
system. 

I cannot lay this book aside with comment on the transla- 
tion. Theoriginal text has not been available tome, and I shall 
venture no guess as to the correctness of the translation. But 
there are details of considerable importance that greatly handi- 
cap a reader. Few will find it easy to track down Russian 
works cited by translated titles and often lacking dates and 
places of publication (pp. 15 ff. and generally). The translator 
should have verified these references and should have given 
them in a form that an English reader can use. Furthermore, 
few will find it easy to identify Russian tales cited as casually 
as “Afanasjev, for instance, places the tale about the fisher- 
man and the fish among animal tales” (p. 5) and, later on the 
same page, “even Afanasjev was wrong concerning the tale 
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about the goldfish.” Presumably these criticisms refer to the 
same tale, but I am not sure that they do, and I am not at all 
enthusiastic about a search that might take an hour to find 
these tales in Afanas'ev’s collection. 

More important than these matters is the translator's 
style. I took this book to be a translation by machine until I 
learned that that “art” had fortunately not yet “gone into pro- 
duction.” “Folktale” is now used in a general sense and now 
as a synonym for “fairy tale” (marchen). H. W. Fowler's “ele- 
gant variation” runs riot and leaves the reader in confusion, 
holding his hand to his brow. What shall one say to such trans- 
lations as “The sequence of elements ... is strongly identical” 
(p. 20: “elements” is an equivalent of “motif” or “function”), 
“an enormous amount of well accounted for material” (p. 22), 
or “a similar construction displays [is displayed in, appears in, 
is characteristic of ?] some most archaic myths” (p. 90)? 


Archer Taylor 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Maksym Ryl's'kyj and Mykola Nahnybida. Antolohija ukra- 
jins'koji poeziji vy 4-ox tomax. Kyjiv: DerZavne vydavnyct- 


vo xudoZn'oji literatury, 1957. 418 + 414 + 430 + 420 pp., 
$6.00 (the set). 











Volodymyr DerZavyn. Antolohija ukrajins'koji poeziji. London: 
The Ukrainian Association, 1957. 541 pp., $3.50. 





Elisabeth Kottmeier, tr. anded. Weinstock der Wiedergeburt: 
Moderne ukrainische Lyrik. Mannheim: Kessler Verlag, 
1957. 116 pp., $2.00. 








The year 1957 was marked by the publication of three an- 
thologies of Ukrainian poetry. Antolohija ukrajins'koji poeziji 
v 4-ox tomax compiled by Maksym Ryl's'kyj and Mykola Nahny- 
bida begins with the poetry of Hryhorij Skovoroda (1722-94), 
who is also known as the first distinguished Ukrainian philoso- 
pher. The first and second volumes are devoted to classical 
poetry before the Revolution of 1917. Since the Ukrainian poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wrote in the peculiar 
knyZna mova (bookish language), they are omitted here. Their 
works are included in the impressive Xrestomatija davn'oji uk- 
rajingkoji literatury by Oleksander Bilec'kyj, last edition in 
1952, and Pisni ta romansy ukrajins'kyx poetiv, 2 vols., last 
edition in 1956. 

On the whole, the selection of poems in both the first and 
second volumes is good, though not complete. For instance, 
some of best of Taras Sevéenko's poems, such as “Rozryta 
mohyla,” “Subotiv,” and “Cyhyryn, "in which the poet shows, 
in unforgettable images, the ruthless Russian imperialism to- 
ward the Ukraine, are not included. The same fate fell upon 
Amvrosij Metlyns'kyj's “Smert' bandurysta,” Ivan Franko’s 
“Bahno hnyleje miZ krajiv Evropy,” “Ne pora ... moskalevi j 
ljaxovi sluZyt!” and “ Rozvyvajsja ty, vysokyj dube.” Lesja Uk- 
rajinka’s “I ty kolys' borolas' jak Izrael',” and many others. 
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Artistically perfect, these poems bear the original national 
spirit of the Ukrainian nation and because of this they are 
practically banned by the severe Russian communist censor- 
ship. The introductory articles in the volumes vary as to 
their value and their rendering of the political background. 
While M. Ryl's'kyj is frank in emphasizing the efforts of the 
Russians to Russify the Ukrainian population after 1654, L. 
Novyéenko, on the contrary, gives quite a distorted picture of 
the impact of the Soviet system in the Ukraine during recent 
decades. The anthology contains examples of the writings of 
173 Ukrainian poets. The edition has an excellent binding, and 
beautifully designed title page and vignettes. An index of au- 
thors and first lines concludes the fourth volume. 

Antolohija ukrajins'koji poeziji, compiled by Professor 
Volodymyr DerZavyn, a distinguished Ukrainian literary schol- 
ar, begins with the poem “Duma” by Hetman Ivan Mazepa 
(1644-1709), a famous stateman and patron of arts and Ortho- 
doxy, who also wrote good poetry. The classical poets of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are represented here rath- 
er briefly. The emphasis is put on the modern Ukrainian poets, 
particularly those whose works (and names) are banned under 
the Soviet regime. These are, to some extent, the best from 
the viewpoint of artistry and national originality. In the anthol- 
ogy we see the martyrs of the Soviets—among others, Jevhen 
PluZnyk, Mykola Zerov, Pavlo Fylypovyé, Myxajlo Draj—Xma- 
ra, Majk Johansen, Volodymyr Svidzins'kyj. Professor 
DerZavyn extensively presents the Ukrainian poets who live or 
lived abroad and whose works are forbidden in the Ukraine: 
Oleh Ol'Zyé, Myxajlo Orest, Jurij Lypa, Olena Teliha, Bohdan 
Ihor Antonyé, Jurij Klen, Svjatoslav Hordyns'kyj, Leonid Ly- 
man, Thor Katurovs'kyj, Jar Slavutyé, Oleh Zujevs'kyj, Oksana 
Ljaturyns'ka, and others—each represented by several poems. 
The poets who live in the Ukraine are represented here by 
poems which are very seldom reprinted there, and are little 
known except in literary circles. On the whole, Professor 
DerZavyn’s anthology has a high artistic level. His introduc- 
tory article on Ukrainian poetry and its “national activity” is 
of lasting value. 

Elisabeth Kottmeier’s Weinstock der Wiedergeburt is the 
third anthology of Ukrainian poetry in German translation. She 
is a noted German poetess, and her anthology seems to us to 
have a higher artistic level than those of her predecessors— 
Volodymyr DerZavyn’s Gelb und blau (Augsburg, 1948) and Hans 
Koch's Die ukrainische Lyrik, 1840-1940 (Wiesbaden, 1955), 
though both of these anthologies should be considered worthy 
contributions to German literature. 

Weinstock der Wiedergeburt is limited almost exclusively 
to Ukrainian poets who live abroad. Among the thirty-two 
poets included in this book are Jurij Klen, Jevhen Malanjuk, 
Myxajlo Orest, Oksana Ljaturyns'ka, Oleksa Stefanovy%, and 
others who have already established their positions in litera- 
ture. Most of Kottmeier’s translations are authorized. As a 
rule, the translator has preserved the rhythm and the rhyming 
of each original as well as the stylistic peculiarities of the 
poets. 




















Yar Slavutych 
U.S. Army Language School 
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Eugenie Linieff. Folk Songs of the Ukraine. Tr. Maria Safo- 
noff. Godfrey, Ill.: Monticello College Press [n.d.]. vii, 
65 pp. 





This beautifully bound and handsomely designed volume is 
a republication of a work originally in Russian, the research 
for which was first done in 1903. Its author is a pioneer 
scholar of Slavic folk music whose major studies are in Rus- 
sian polyphonic folk song. Based on recordings made in Pol- 
tava, it presents 18 songs (12 of them polyphonic) with transla- 
tions, a long commentary by the author, and a preface by 
Alfred J. Swan, longtime proponent of Russian folk music, 
which surveys Linieff’s contribution and more recent research 
in Russian folksong. 

For the layman, this collection presents beautiful music in 
a style not easily available. The translations of the songs are 
fine pieces of poetry. For the student and scholar, however, 
the volume was not prepared as well as it could have been. 
Mme. Linieff’s attempts were pioneer accomplishments, but in 
today’s world of folklore research it is, for example, unneces- 
sary to state that the tonality of Ukrainian and Russian folk 
songs “cannot be made according to the rules of contemporary 
musical grammar” (p. 23), and idealistically romantic to in- 
sist that these songs were sung in 1903 “as they had been sung 
by the people since ancient times” (p. 1). Of course the au- 
thor is not culpable, but the editors, having undertaken to pub- 
lish an old source, should have included a detailed analysis of 
the songs using more modern methods. The translation of 
Linieff*’s musicological comments, especially pp. 21-26, leave 
something to be desired. The detailed verbal descriptions of 
the scale of each song and each tune’s meter should have been 
revised, and the irrelevant references to ancient Greek modes 
could have been omitted. 

In the book’s favor, if it is to be useful to the researcher, 
is the author’s fascinating description of her field work, of the 
cultural background of songs and singers, and her evaluation 
of the songs’ authenticity. And finally, the publishers are to be 
congratulated on bringing the important work of Eugenie Linieff 
to the attention of American folk music students, to whom her 
studies, comparable as they are to the beginnings of serious 
folk music research in the United States, were hitherto prac- 
tically unknown. 


Bruno Nettl 
Wayne State University 


Simone Marcel. Histoire de la littérature polonaise (Des 
origines au début de XIX© siécle). Paris: La Colombe, 
1957. 294 pp. 








It is difficult to judge what aim the author had in mind in 
writing this short history of Polish literature. It is possible 
that she wished to contribute to the popularization of the subject 
in France on a non-academic level. As often happens with such 
attempts, the result is unsatisfactory. 
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The decision to stop at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is nothing short of astonishing, since that century saw the 
second golden age of Polish literature. This is all the more 
surprising since the author tells us in the Preface that her 
work is an expression of her homage to Adam Mickiewiecz— 
Poland's great national poet of the nineteenth century. The 
plan of the book is a mixture of encyclopedically summarized 
history and literature. The chapters are divided into subsec- 
tions and are thus deprived of any sequence. This method al- 
so militates against any clear perception of great movements 
and trends in literature. 

In the short bibliography provided at the end of the book, 
it is noticeable that only four works are in Polish, pointing to 
the possibility that the author has only a slight or, possibly, 
no knowledge of the Polish language. This impression is rein- 
forced by the footnotes which are drawn entirely from second- 
ary works in the English and French languages. The extent of 
Mme. Marcel’s admiration for Mickiewicz may be assessed 
from her frequent references to his Cours de littérature slave 
professé au Collége de France—printed in 1860. The bibliog- 
raphy omits Manfred Kridl’s Historia Literatury Polskiej 
(available in English since 1957), a grave omission in even a 
short work on the history of Polish literature. 











Anna M. Cienciala 
London 


A. French, ed. andtr. A Book of Czech Verse. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1958. 97 pp., $2.50. 





The main body of this anthology of Czech poetry of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries contains English translations 
and original texts of twenty-eight lyric poems written by seven- 
teen authors, of whom the oldest is Jan Kollar (1793-1852) and 
the youngest Vladimir Holan (born 1905). To this selection of 
“artistic” literature are added four Czech folk songs, including 
a poem of J. Vlk which today is incorporated into the repertory 
of folklore. All the poets are represented by one or two, only 
Celakovsky and Neruda by three, examples of their verse. On 
the whole, works of the nineteenth century are found in greater 
number than works of the present century. The book is pro- 
vided with a brief introduction in which, oddly enough, one 
learns very little about the principles guiding Mr. French in his 
selecting, editing, and translating the poems. 

The present volume, generally speaking, continues in the 
solid tradition of recent anthologies of Czech and Slovak litera- 
tures, typified mainly by Paul Selver’s A Century of Czech and 
Slovak Poetry (1946). It also shares with most of the previous 
anthologies in English translation a preponderantly historical 
point of view in its choice and arrangement of materials, and a 
definite tendency to favor the folklore and the ethical-realistic 
tradition of Czech poetry. More space is given to this type of 
poetry than to Czech subjective verse, a trend beginning in the 
1830’s with the works of K. H. M&cha (incidentally, missing in 
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this anthology) and reaching its last rich development in the 
remarkable output of the 1930's. 

Though the anthology is traditional in its historical em- 
phasis, it has one significantly novel feature of presentation. 
Every translation is accompanied by the Czech text on the fac- 
ing page. The presence of parallel texts makes the book par- 
ticularly useful to students of the language of Czech poetry, 
Czech poetics, and even theory of translation. It is thus un- 
fortunate that the editor did not take this circumstance into 
consideration and add to the texts at least the most essential 
bibliographical, linguistic, and stylistic notes and explanatory 
comments. The lack of annotation is felt, for instance, when 
one attempts to identify some of the fragments, of which the 
book contains five in all. It is doubtful whether fragments have 
a real place in an anthology—in itself a fragmentary form. 

In the critical editing of the Czech texts Mr. French has 
evidently done everything in his power. The few shortcomings 
are of secondary nature and importance and testify rather to 
the problems which the editor had to resolve. It remains to 
add only some marginal comments. In view of the various 
kinds of lyrical poetry appearing in the anthology and in view 
of its considerable historical scope, it seems that it might 
have been of some pertinence to indicate, first, which poems 
were written in standard Czech and which were written in non- 
standard variants, and second, which poems were printed ac- 
cording to the original version and which were made to con- 
form with the present-day standard norms. Where there is an 
attempt made to preserve the prosodic peculiarities of the orig- 
inal, it is advisable not to waver and to accept the poet’s own 
reading as binding. For instance, on page 20 in place of Ce- 
lakovsky’s original “zrnytka,” “zrnitka” is substituted, cer- 
tainly not a fully satisfactory solution. On page 22, while the 
non-standard length in the word “chvilkami” is preserved, the 
original “ptatatko” is changed to “ptaét4tko.” The first line on 
page 52 should read “Jak v jitfnim poupéti” and the imperative 
form on page 16 should be “stfij” not “stoj.” 

As a feat of translation A Book of Czech Verse will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. This reviewer valued above all Mr. 
French's translations of modern Czech poetry. It is the more 
regrettable that the selection was not widened to include addi- 
tional examples of the outstanding poetry of the last thirty 
years, particularly those of FrantiSek Hrubin, Jiff Orten, and 
Jan Zahradnftek, which would have given greater perspective 
to this much needed and useful book. 





Emil Kovtun 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Emma Birkmaier. Russian Language and Civilization: A Four- 
Year Course. (Modern Language Department, Bulletin, 
No. 1.) University of Minnesota, 1958. 20 pp. 





Dr. Emma Birkmaier’s pamphlet should be of considerable 
help to secondary teachers, especially beginners, who are in- 
troducing Russian into their schools. She begins with a 
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detailed discussion of general objectives to be sought, and fol- 
lows it with a specific presentation of direct objectives. For 
the actual course of study she presents a very elaborate pro- 
gram covering both the language and various phases of Russian 
culture and civilization. Under prevailing conditions, it would 
be impossible to cover all this material. However, the author 
makes it clear that, while the language skills must be drilled 
until they are acquired, the other activities may be considered 
as enrichment activities and carried on only whenever possible. 
Dr. Birkmaier obviously works with a wealth of materials such 
as films, records, and tapes which may not be available to all 
teachers. 

I consider this brochure a very valuable addition to the li- 
brary of any teacher of beginning Russian, especially one 
American born and trained. 


Marjorie McDonald 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon 


André von Gronicka and Helen Bates-Yakobson. Essentials of 
Russian: Reading, Conversation, Grammar. 3rd ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. xii, 397 pp. 





As a textbook which makes a strong effort to introduce ma- 
terials in judicious sequence, Essentials of Russian has suc- 
ceeded in making the students’ road smooth (if not always level) 
and interesting, while dealing with the “essentials” of Russian. 
The distinctive features of this grammar are the clear gram- 
matical explanations. Those who have been accustomed to 
grammars which immediately tackle both noun and adjective 
should be prepared for shock when they discover that it is not 
until the second half that Essentials of Russian takes up the 
plural of nouns and adjectives, not to mention the verbal as- 
pects, most of the pronouns, the complete declension of imja 
and vremja, and the pesky numerals. 

A comparison of the second and third editions reveals that 
little has been revised, but a good deal has been added. The 
lesson on verbal aspects has been enlarged sufficiently to make, 
in effect, two lessons. Nevertheless, it would seem preferable 
not to introduce the complicating factor of the verbs xodit' and 
ezdit' on this occasion but rather a few lessons later. The new 
reading units near the end of the book are of interest, and re- 
place units which were dominated by excerpts from literature. 

The appendix now includes 14 pages of poetry, proverbs, 
and riddles, with ample vocabulary aid adjacent to the text. 
The appendix also has additional grammar aids. All of this is 
excellent reference and review material. 

A few little suggestions for possible improvement in a 
fourth edition can be offered. First is the question of stress. 
The authors are correct when they say, “There is no simple 
set of workable rules on the position of stress in Russian.” 
Nevertheless, there are some points on stress which are both 
simple and helpful. At the end of his brief Elementary Russian 
grammar, Nevill Forbes has listed ten such points. In addition 
to these points, it should help to mention that the Zitat' type of 
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verb has the same stress in the present as in the infinitive and 
that the preverb vy- is stressed in perfective verbs. The ir- 
regular verb est' (to eat) seems to be prematurely introduced 
in Lesson4. In effect, it has the plural of the govorit' type, 
which is not presented until Lesson 8. The stressed particle i 
occurs often enough to deserve mention as emphasizing the fol- 
lowing word in the sense of “even.” 

This textbook should satisfy most high school or college 
teachers of first-year Russian except possibly those who 
choose to emphasize one aspect (such as conversation, theo- 
retical grammar, etc.) a good deal more than others. There 
are other good textbooks for English-speaking students, but as 
an all-round grammar for beginning students, Essentials of 
Russian has my preference. 


Norman Henley 
Library of Congress 


Thomas F. Magner. Manual of Scientific Russian. Minneapo- 
lis: Burgess Publ. Co. [c. 1958]. iii, 101, $4.60. 





In presenting this manual to students who wish to read sci- 
entific Russian materials, the author has reduced Russian 
grammar to its essentials. The Manual consists of six sec- 
tions. The first section (pp. 3-35) deals with the “Structure of 
Russian Grammar.” The remaining five sections are purely of 
a reference type: paradigms of nouns, verbs, pronouns; use- 
ful and frequently appearing words, verbs, adverbs, etc. In 
his Introduction the author writes (p. 2): “The writer assumes 
that the typical user of this Manual will be used to working with 
complex systems and will not be intimidated by linguistic com- 
plexity.... On the assumption that the potential user of this 
work is a mature person used to complex structures, the writer 
has dispensed with the slow approach of the multi-purpose text- 
book.” From this it must be concluded that the book is not de- 
signed to serve the beginner in the Russian language. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if even the “mature person” could profitably use 
it as an introductory text. 

Since the actual grammatical explanation begins on p. 12, 
the author has reduced the entire grammar to about 20 pages. 
Issue is not taken with the principle of reducing the grammar 
for the learner interested solely in acquiring a reading skill; 
the reviewer, however, finds most unfortunate the almost com- 
plete absence of appropriate reading materials to illustrate 
grammatical explanations. Reducing the grammar to the skel- 
eton-state, explaining laconically the function of cases—with 
one or two Russian examples— explaining the Perfective Aspect 
on a third of a page, not even pointing out how it is formed and 
without accompanying reading materials—all this will hardly 
be comprehensible even to a “mature person.” 

The author gives over 10 pages of paradigms of verbs, 
nouns, pronouns, etc. Over 200 of the most important verbs 
in the 3rd person singular and plural and their infinitives are 
listed without English translation. The verb xodit' is not given. 
The following grammatical problems have not been discussed: 
definite and indefinite pronouns, the superlatives naibolee, 
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naimenee, -ejSij, -ajSij, and collective numerals, numeral- 
adverbs, and fractions. The last ten pages are devoted to Rus- 
sian texts. Here again, one would expect notes explaining 
some difficult phrases. 

Although the Manual cannot be recommended as a textbook, 
it does, however, have its place in our colleges. It can be 
used as a “Grammar Review” text. Some of its sections, such 
as nouns with irregular genitives, irregular verbs, frequently 
used participles will be of great help to students of Scientific 
Russian. One can truly spare himself much time in “dictionary 
thumbing” by looking up some of the more common words, ad- 
verbs, etc. 

Shortcomings and omissions enumerated above are rela- 
tively minor and can be found in any textbook. The most ser- 
ious objection is that his elegantly simple Manual ignores the 
multitude of little problems so confusing to the beginner. 


Ludwig Kruhe 
Purdue University 


C.H. Andrusyshen and J. N. Krett, comp. Ukrainian-English 
Dictionary. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1957. xxix, 
1163, $12.00. 





J. B. Rudnyékyj, comp. Readings in Canadian Slavic Folklore, 
I: Texts in Ukrainian. (Readings in Slavic Folklore, 4.) 
Winnipeg: Univ. of Manitoba Press, 1958. xi, 192, $1.00. 








The Ukrainian-English Dictionary is the largest of its kind. 
It contains about 95,000 words plus their derivations, a total of 
130,000 entries. The compilers have gathered almost all the 
Ukrainian lexical material from belletristic, journalistic, and 
scholarly works, including idioms, popular and proverbial 
phrases, neologisms, and dialectal expressions. The diction- 
ary constitutes the result of the work of long years by two phi- 
lologists. The Introductory part gives a concise outline of 
Ukrainian grammar. The dictionary is based on the orthogra- 
phy adopted by the Conference of Ukrainian grammarians and 
philologists at Xarkiw in 1928, but some peculiarities of the 
latest Ukrainian orthography enforced by the decree of the De- 
partment of Education of Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1946 have also 
been taken into consideration. 

Readings in Canadian Slavic Folklore is a valuable contri- 
bution to Slavic studies in America. It contains folklore mate- 
rials collected by Professor Rudnyékyj and his staff among the 
Ukrainian immigrants in Canada, who have lived there for 40- 
60 years. Part of this material comes from the native country 
of the immigrants, the Ukraine, whereas part is of more re- 
cent origin, reflecting their life in Canada. The folklore tra- 
dition is classified as follows: fairy tales, legends, and remi- 
niscences about different regions and localities; stories and 
memoirs about the pioneer times of the early immigrants; 
Canadian jokes and comic stories; proverbs; customs and ritu- 
als reflected in folklore; songs about Canada; songs and remi- 
niscences about the native land; and miscellanea. The 
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material has been published without detailed comments or com- 
parisons. 


Wasyl Lew 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Nicolas Spulber. The Economics of Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope. New York: The Technology Press of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley and Sons [c. 1957]. 
xxviii, 525, $12.50. 





Professor Spulber has written a very systematic, much- 
needed, and thus far the most thorough study of the economic 
changes and development in communist Eastern Europe since 
World War II. He covers all countries of the area, except Al- 
bania and East Germany. The great value of his contribution 
lies, first, in the analysis and assessment of the economic de- 
velopment of the Eastern European communist countries, and 
second, in throwing indirect light on the working of the Soviet 
model of economic planning which serves also as the general 
model for these states. 

After giving a sketch of the prewar social and economic 
structure of the area, Professor Spulber painstakingly pre- 
sents and analyzes the nationalization process and institutional 
changes since the war in different sectors of each country's 
economy; the role, operations, and later liquidation of the So- 
viet-satellite joint companies; the agrarian reforms and the col- 
lectivization of agriculture; the underlying model for and the 
rapid advance of industrialization, with the concomitant prob- 
lems of manpower and management; and the international trade 
of these countries and the commanding role of the Soviet Union 
in that trade. In the final chapter, Spulber, first, combines 
and assesses the importance of all these elements and shows 
their impact on the growth, origin, and use of national income, 
and second, summarizes the conflicting forces generated by 
the postwar system of economic policy within the individual eco- 
nomies and within the individual economies and within the So- 
viet bloc as a whole. His principal conclusion is that the con- 
centration of ownership in the hands of the state gives it the 
power to force, for a certain period of time, a rapid and one- 
sided growth of industry, but that this is paid for by a sharp 
reduction in private consumption which creates disbalances and 
“deep processes of dislocation which can ultimately lead to the 
complete disintegration of the system itself.” Difficulties in- 
herent in this policy have already led to certain liberalizing re- 
forms. 

Successful as is the study, this reviewer has one major 
and some minor issues to raise. Although fully cognizant of 
the importance of political considerations in the formulation 
and execution of economic policies in communist societies, 
Professor Spulber concentrates exclusively on the economic 
problems. However, the failure to correlate more fully the 
economic developments in Yugoslavia after 1948 with political, 
and especially foreign-political, changes, has resulted—in the 
opinion of this reviewer—in somewhat less than satisfactory 
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presentation of the whole Yugoslav economic picture. For ex- 
ample, the author deletes from discussion such important top- 
ics as Yugoslav trade with the West and Western economic aid 
after 1948. He justifies this on the ground that Yugoslav trad- 
ing with the West after 1948 is “a development distinct from 
that occurring in the bloc.” Yet without considering this aspect 
of the Yugoslav economy, the over-all economic situation and 
development of Yugoslavia since 1948 cannot be satisfactorily 
analyzed and properly appraised. 

Professor Spulber’s study is based on extensive official 
statistical and documentary material, used with caution. But 
in some instances, as for example in connection with various 
types of producers’ co-operatives (collective farms), the author 
could have placed more stress on the difference between what 
the laws and ordinances prescribe and what actually takes place 
in the working of these organizations. 

While in all states of the area industrial production showed 
remarkable growth by the mid-1950's, agricultural production 
exceeded the prewar levels only in Hungary, Poland, and Ro- 
mania. Spulber’s illustration (p. 478) of the structural changes 
in the Eastern European economies between 1938 and 1953, 
which compares the shares of industry, agriculture, and other 
activities in the net material product of the various countries 
in current prices, should have been accompanied by a similar 
table which compares these magnitudes in constant prewar 
prices. Otherwise, the picture of the relative growth of the 
various sectors of the economy, particularly of industry vs. 
agriculture, is distorted by the disproportionate change in the 
prices of industrial and agricultural products during the post- 
war period. 

These few critical remarks should in no way detract from 
Professor Spulber’s great effort and genuine achievement. 
There is no doubt that his book will have a lasting value, both 
from the standpoint of its scope and the excellent analysis of 
the economies of communist Eastern Europe. 


Jozo Tomasevich 
San Francisco State College 


R. Barry Farrell. Jugoslavia and the Soviet Union 1948-1956: 
An Analysis with Documents. THamden, Conn.:] Shoe 
String Press, 1956. vii, 220, $5.00. 





The purpose of this little work is “to provide a survey in 
analysis and documents of some of the major aspects of Jugo- 
slav foreign relations 1948 to 1956” (p. vii). Main accent has 
been put on the role of the U.S.S.R. in Yugoslav calculations, 
and the collection of documents in the latter part of the volume 
(which comprise 128 pages, while the analysis is allowed 64 
pages) is intended to “serve to make readily available Jugoslav 
and certain other source materials for analysis of trends in 
Jugoslav policies.” 

Since this is not the first collection of documents pertain- 
ing to the Stalin-Tito dispute, this last section of the publica- 
tion is somewhat less valuable than the analysis, which is one 
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of the best generalized introductions—and well-written at that 
— surveying the Period of Confusion (1948-49), the Period of 
Opposition (1949-54), and the Period of “Normalization” with 
Cominform Countries and the U.S.S.R. It was probably due to 
the author's need to be brief that his bibliographical notes (pp. 
213-217) fail to note several important studies covering this 
period, while granting much more space to the official spokes - 
men of Tito’s regime. (Since semantic mumbo-jumbo is one of 
the well-known devices of the Communist theoreticians, one 
can even say that such documents are mere window-dressing 
of Communist somersaults.) Possibly Mr. Farrell fell for the 
charm of his Yugoslav friends while visiting Yugoslavia in 1954 
and 1956 and shows this in his “Conclusions” (pp. 64-66): “The 
citizens of the west can only hope that Jugoslav diplomatic skill 
and talents will be used in the future to continue-the friendship 
of both east and west and that perhaps Marshal Tito and other 
Jugoslavs may serve for the betterment of international rela- 
tions by mediating some of the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the United States to the satisfaction not only of the 
great powers but of the smaller nations as well” (p. 66). This 
hope of “the citizens of the west” is, however, really mostly 
the hope of hopes of Tito and his brain-trusters. 

At atime of enforced revaluation, such as we are at 
present undergoing regarding Tito’s tight-rope act, however 
unconscious we are of it, this is a valuable introduction for all 
Americans who are amazed at the continued successes of Tito- 
ism. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Biographic Dictionary of the USSR. Comp. by the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Munich, Germany. New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1958. ix, 782, $16.00. 





The importance of biographical information on Soviet 
personalities, and the difficulty of coming by it in any syste- 
matic form in Soviet sources, are familiar facts to all students 
of Russian affairs. In the Biographic Directory of the USSR, 
Wladimir S. Merzalov and a group of his associates at the Mu- 
nich Institute for Study of the USSR have compiled short biog- 
raphies of over 2000 individuals from many walks of Soviet life. 
It is a kind of * Who's Who” of the Soviet Russian “New Class” 


and as such a welcome gift to Russian studies in the universi- 
ties. 





The range of occupations represented is very wide, ex- 
tending from Premier XruStev to Lev JaSin, Goalkeeper on the 
U.S.S.R. Soccer Team. Many names of persons prominent in 
the arts, literature, sciences, and technical fields are repre- 
sented, although heavy emphasis naturally falls on political 
personalities—the upper ranks of the party and government 
hierarchies. Only persons still living at the time of compila- 
tion are included. The cut-off date for most of the entries is 


October 1, 1957, although a number have been up-dated to early 
1958. 
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Although these biographies have been compiled on the ba- 
sis of information gleaned from the Soviet press, encyclope- 
dias, and other official sources, the authors have felt free to 
supplement this or deviate from it where their own sources of 
information dictated the need to do so. For example, the Di- 
rectory says that XruSéev was born “the son of a wealthy peas- 
ant and blacksmith,” whereas the latest (1958) edition of the 
Soviet Political Dictionary states that he was born “in the fam- 
ily of a mineworker.” Presumably the latter account is one 
more instance of the Soviet practice of retrospectively provid- 
ing leaders with a “proper” proletarian background. Inciden- 
tally, neither of these sources comments on the interesting 
question, whether XruSéev is Ukrainian or Great Russian by 
family origin. 

Examination of the Directory discloses a few minor inac- 
curacies or omissions. S. D. Ignat'ev, who was Minister of 
State Security in Stalin’s last months, is inaccurately said to 
have become a member of the Party Presidium when Stalindied 
(he was shifted to the Party Secretariat only). The entry on 
Malenkov omits reference to the date of his promotion to the 
Politiburo, while that of Saburov fails to note his demotion 
from that body in 1957. While Pasternak, Dudincev, and other 
prominent literary figures are represented, one misses biog- 
raphies of the poet EvtuSenko, the critics Pomerancev and 
Séeglov, and the well-known writer on farm themes Ovetkin. 

But these are very minor points. The editor and all his 
associates are to be congratulated on providing us with a much 
needed and conscientiously prepared compendium of biographi- 
cal information on Soviet personalities. It is to be hoped that 
they will issue supplements to it, or new editions of it, in the 
future. 





Robert C. Tucker 
Indiana University 


George F. Kennan. Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920. 
Vol. II: The Decision to Intervene. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1958. xii, 513, $7.50. 











This second volume in Mr. Kennan’'s planned series on the 
first three years of relations between the new Soviet state and 
the United States covers perhaps the most critical period, the 
few months between March and July 1918 when the American 
government drifted into landing American troops on Russian 
soil. This volume and its predecessor have received great ac- 
claim from American historians and the informed American 
public, probably because of the skill with which Kennan has 
organized his volumes and the grace and felicity with which he 
writes. One cannot but wish all American scholarship were 
marked by such clarity and smoothness of expression. Surely 
more Americans would read history if only we historians had 
Kennan’s great abilities in writing. 

These volumes are not definitive, as Kennan would agree, 
and they add little to what was already known in general outline, 
although they have exploited probably all available American 
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material. Foreign collections and publications—-German, 
French, British, Japanese, and even Russian—have not been 
reviewed exhaustively. Even though these materials might not 
substantially revise the picture Mr. Kennan paints, it is dis- 
turbing to read of Allied discussions and negotiations without 
reference to many of the materials available from other than 
American sources. Strangely enough, in view of Mr. Kennan’s 
eminence in this field and his preoccupation with Soviet foreign 
policy, he devotes remarkably little attention to Soviet inter- 
ests and actions. One can hardly write an effective book on re- 
lations between two states and neglect, or pay slight attention 
to, the policies and acts of one of the states. 

This volume has a number of particular merits. Ina 
sense, Mr. Kennan wrote this book from the professional diplo- 
mat’s or Foreign Service officer's point of view. Almost all 
books on subjects of this kind are produced on the assumption 
that foreign policy is made by the Foreign Minister, and the 
world scene and all of its problems are viewed from the world's 
capitals. Mr. Kennan reverses this proceedure and concen- 
trates upon the Foreign Service officers and the unofficial dip- 
lomats—such as Raymond Robins. Washington, the Secretary 
of State, President Wilson himself thus enter the picture only 
late in the volume. I believe this approach carries with it 
serious distortions, even in an unusual situation such as this, 
where developments “in the field” were far more important 
than is usually the case. On the other hand, no book I know 
describes the work of the Foreign Service officer in a foreign 
country in a confused and chaotic revolutionary situation as 
well as this volume. Anyone who has sharp and clear ideas 
concerning what our government should have done at any time 
and concerning the abilities of our career diplomats should 
read this book as a practical description of how foreign policy 
grows. 

Kennan also places this issue in proper perspective so far 
as world politics are concerned. Most books ignore the West- 
ern Front, preoccupation with survival, and then defeating 
Germany, but Kennan avoids this error and puts our interven- 
tion in Russia in focus. 

Above all, Kennan’s book is marked by compassionate, 
balanced, and dramatic descriptions of the main characters. 
Ambassador Francis, Raymond Robins, Arthur Bullard—all 
those involved come alive in remarkably facile vignettes, and 
all portrayed with penetration, sympathy, and generosity. In 
an age when our literature is full of heroes and villains, it is 
a joy to read a book marked by understanding and compassion. 

The style of this volume is so luminous and graceful that 
the one or two slips almost shock the reader. One reference 
to one man’s nose “being out of joint” marrs an otherwise mas- 
terful volume. 


Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 
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George W. Hoffman, ed. Recent Soviet Trends. [Austin:] Uni- 
versity of Texas Committee on Eastern European Studies 
[n.d.]. viii, 107 pp. 





The five papers gathered in this little volume and the dis- 
cussions ensuing after their presentation are of markedly un- 
even quality. John A. Morrison's “Geographic Factors (and 
Fancies) in Russian and Soviet Expansion,” as well as Donald 
R. Hodgman’s “Soviet Foreign Economic and Technical Assist- 
ance” are highly competent and thought-provoking articles that 
would do honor to any learned journal. An analysis of recent 
trends in Soviet law dismissing recent moves toward reform as 
an international propaganda device was found uninteresting by 
the discussants and seems unconvincing to this reviewer. A 
fourth paper contains interesting but haphazard observations 
and speculations on the reasons for, and the nature and conse- 
quences of, de-Stalinization. Finally, an essay on Soviet ex- 
pansion in Asia barely manages to scratch the surface, as 
there was much too little time or space for even the beginnings 
of a serious discussion. The volume also suffers from the 
lack of thematic unity. Even if the speakers had confined them- 
selves strictly to recent Soviet trends, it is doubtful whether 
such a periodization would have succeeded in making a rounded 
whole out of the proceedings. The papers are so specialized, 
moreover, that not even an attempt could be made at presenting 
the full range of “recent Soviet trends.” Instead, the individual 
topics appear to have been picked more or less at random, per- 
haps depending on what speakers happened to be available. 
Finally, the various trends observed are of different levels of 
validity; some may be almost secular, and others are quite 
ephemeral. Some of the speakers seemed insufficiently aware 
of the need to be cautious in this regard, and in consequence 
the validity of the observations themselves becomes rather 
ephemeral. 

Observing trends of development and discussing them oc- 
casionally in learned conferences of this sort is extremely use- 
ful for several reasons. For one thing, it enables scholars of 
various disciplines interested in one geographic area who 
would otherwise have few chances of meeting to get together 
for an exchange of ideas and facts. Also, such conferences 
are convenient devices for the dissemination of knowledge 
among interested members of the academic and lay community. 
But that the proceedings of such gatherings should be published 
in single volumes such as the present one is not altogether 
clear. 


Alfred G. Meyer 
Michigan State University 


Soviet Periodicals Initiated in 1958 (Accessioned by the Library 
of Congress in 1958) in the Fields of Philology, History, 
Education, and the Cultural Arts. 


Fiziéeskaja kul'tura v 3kole (Physical education in the 
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school). No.1, January, 1958. Monthly. Devoted to the 
teaching of physical education and sports. 

Iz istorii kino; materialy i dokumenty (From the history of 
motion pictures; materials and documents). No.1, 1958. De- 
voted to the history of Soviet motion pictures and their creators. 

Literatura i iskusstvo narodov SSSRi zarubeZnyx stran; 
bibliografiteskij bjulleten' (Literature and art of the peoples of 
of the U.S.S.R. and of foreign countries; bibliographical bulle- 
tin). No. 1, 1958. Bimonthly. A current bibliography of 
books, articles, and reviews published in the Soviet Union in 
the fields of literature and art. The literature section is di- 
vided into (1) general materials, (2) folklore, (3) collections, 
and (4) works of individual authors and writings about them. 
There are indexes of authors, translators, and illustrators; 
of materials in languages other than Russian; and of sources 
(newspapers, periodicals, collections). 

Nauénye doklady vysSej Skoly; filologiteskie nauki (Re- 
search papers of colleges and universities; philological disci- 
plines). No.1, 1958. The first issue emphasizes Russian 
philology with an even distribution between linguistics and lit- 
erature. Most of the articles are recommended by university 
departments. Presumably such a system could give scholars 
in outlying universities a good opportunity for publishing their 
research, but actually this issue is dominated by contributions 
from Moscow scholars. 

Nauénye doklady vysSej 3koly; istoriteskie nauki (Re- 
search papers of colleges and universities; historical disci- 
plines). No.1, 1958. The first issue has ten articles devoted 
to Russian history (eight on the pre-Soviet period) and five ar- 
ticles devoted to world history. As with the philological series 
this issue is dominated by Moscow scholars. 

Obsteobrazovatel'naja Skola vzroslyx (School for the gen- 
eral education of adults). No.1, January-February, 1958. Bi- 
monthly. The aim is “ to mobilize personnel of schools of 
working and rural youth (as well as of correspondence schools) 
and of organizations connected with public education, the party, 
the Communist Youth League, trade unions, and economics in 
the fulfillment of decisions of the party and the government rel- 
ative to Communist education and the training of workers still 
on the job.” 

Pytannja Sevéenkoznavstva (Sevtéenko studies). No. l, 
1958. In Ukrainian. There is an article by K. P. Doroshenko 
(pp. 141-145) on the Sev€éenko Museum in Canada. 

Russkaja literatura; istoriko-literaturnyj Zurnal (Russian 
literature; journal of literary history). No. 1, 1958. Quarter- 
ly. The emphasis will be on Russian literature of the 19th and 
20th centuries; the first issue deals primarily with pre-Soviet 
literature. Of special interest to scholars in America would 
be the article by A. Grigor'ev entitled Izutenie russkoj klas- 
siteskoj literatury v Zapadnoj Evrope i SSA; 1945-1957 (pp. 
234-249). ves 
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nina. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [1959]. 250 pp., $3.50. 


Kleine slavische Biographie. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 
viii, 832, DM 34. 

S. A. Levickij. Tragedija svobody. S predisloviem N. O. Losskogo. 
Frankfurt a.M.: Posev [1958]. 350 pp. 


Karl Marx. A World Without Jews. Tr. and Intr. Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1959]. xii, 51, $2.75. 


Charles Morley, ed. andtr. Portrait of America: Letters of Henry 
Sienkiewicz. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1959. xix, 300, 
$5.00. 


V.K. Miller, comp. English-Russian Dictionary. Sixth ed. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1959. 699 pp., $9.75. 
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Mykola Ohloblyn-Hlobenko. Istoryko-literaturni statti. (Zapysky nauko- 
voho tovarystva imeny Sevéenka, CLXVII.) Miinchen, 1958. 160 
PP- 


Stanley W. Page. Lenin and World Revolution. New York: New York 
Univ. Press, 1959. xviii, 252, $5.00. 


Goris Pasternak. I Remember: Sketch for an Autobiography. Tr. 
David Magarshack. New York: Pantheon [c. 1959]. 192 pp., 
$3.75. 


George Z. Patrick. Elementary Russian Reader. 2nded. Revised by 
Ludmilla A. Patrick. New York: Pitman Publ. Corp. [1959]. 
viii, 231, $3.00. 


Aleksandr N. Radishchev. A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
Tr. Leo Wiener, ed. Roderick P. Thaler. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. x, 286, $6.00. 


Anna H. Semeonoff. A New Russian Grammar. 12th (revised) ed. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1958. xvii, 323, $3.75. 


George Y. Shevelov and Fred Holling, eds. A Reader in the History of 
the Eastern Slavic Languages: Russian, Belorussian, Ukrainian. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1958. viii, 81, $2.75. 


























A. I. Smirnitsky et al., comp. Russian-English Dictionary. Third ed., 
rev. and enlarged, ed. O. S. Akhmanova. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1959. 951 pp., $9.75. 


C. Jay Smith, Jr. Finland and the Russian Revolution 1917-1922 
Athens: Univ. of Georgia ia Press [c. 1958]. xii, 251, T, $4. 50. 








Slovar' cerkovnoslavjanskago jazyka— Churchslavonic- Russian-English 


Dictionary. South Canaan, Pa.: St. Tikhon’s Seminary Press 
[In.d.]. 44 pp., $1.50. 


V. Tschebotarioff Bill, ed. The Russian People: A Reader on Their 
History and Culture. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press [c. 1959). 
xi, 139, $4.00. 


George Vernadsky. The Origins of Russia. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1959. xi, 354, $5.60, 


Warren B. Walsh, comp. anded. Readings in Russian History. 3rd 
ed. [Syracuse:] Syracuse Univ. Press, 1959. xvi, 702, $7.50. 


Warren B. Walsh. Russia and the Soviet Union: A Modern History. 
Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press [c. 1958]. xv, 640, xxiii, 
$10.00. 


Dennis Ward. Russian Pronunciation: A Practical Course. New 
York: Hafner Publ. Co., 1958. x, 90, $2.50. 


Wolfram Zaunmiiller. Bibliographisches Handbuch der Sprachwérter- 
biicher. New York: Hafner Publ. Company, 1958. xvi, 495, 
$12.00. 


Mikhail Zetlin. The Five: The Evolution of the Russian School of Mu- 


sic. Tr. and ed. George Panin. New York: International Univ. — 
Press [c. 1959]. 344 pp., plates, $5.00. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Professional Meetings 


In the Slavic Languages Sections of the University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, April 23-24, 
the following papers were read: Friday, April 24, 2 p.m., 
with Erminnie Bartelmez, Western Reserve Univ., presiding, 
“Tolstoj and Dickens,” Bronislas de Leval Jezierski, Duke 
Univ.; “Marin Drzic and the Renaissance Comedy of Ragusa,” 
Frank S. Lambasa, Univ. of Michigan; “Accent Patterns in 
Standard Slovenian Substantives,” Edward Stankiewicz, Indiana 
Univ.; “The Modern Language Reform Movement in the Soviet 
Union,” Abraham Kreusler, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
“The ‘Conclusion’ of PuSkin’s Queen of Spades,” J. T. Shaw, 
Indiana Univ.; “Varieties of Contemporary Spoken Bulgarian in 
Sofia,” Harold L. Klagstad, Indiana Univ.; and “To See Our- 
selves as the Student Sees Us,” Peter F. Holub, Tri-State Col- 
lege. 

Papers read in the Saturday morning session, from 9 a.m. 
on, included the following: “French Culture in the Russian 
Satellite Countries,” Rudolf Sturm, Skidmore College; “Old 
Russian Documents in the Archives of Respublica Ragusina,” 
Marianna Poltoratzky, Georgetown Univ.; “A Method of Sim- 
plifying and Visualizing Russian Declensions,” G. J. E. Sullivan, 
Univ. of Dayton; “Tvardovsky’s Iambic Tetrameter,” Walter N. 
Vickery, Indiana Univ.; and “Turgenev as an Opera Composer,” 
Lubov Keefer, Johns Hopkins Univ. Prof. Shaw presided over 
the morning meeting. 

In the section Teaching of Modern Languages in the High 
School, one paper was read of Slavic interest, “Teaching Rus- 
sian to Junior High School Students,” Norman Balfour Levin, 
Univ. of North Dakota. Prof. William Schmalstieg, Univ. of 
Kentucky, was in charge of setting up the Slavic sections. 


Connecticut AATSEEL Chapter Formed. The teachers of 
Russian met at Yale University, on Saturday, April 4, 1959, to 
form a separate Connecticut Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
(AATSEEL). 

In a short business meeting, Mrs. Kyra Bostroem of the 
Univ. of Connecticut (Waterbury Branch) was elected president; 
Richard Burgi of Yale University, vice president; William 
Mara of Stamford High School, secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers for the afternoon were: Dr. Burgi, who spoke on 
the Summer Course for Teacher Training given at Yale and 
available for prospective teachers of Russian; Mr. Mara, who 
talked about the methods and results of Russian teaching in 
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Stamford High School and exhibited materials used in his 
course; and R. Rozdestvensky of Gladstonbury, who gave a 
highly informative account of his experiences as Connecticut's 
sole teacher of Russian in a junior high school. Nelson Brooks 
of Yale outlined the aims and objectives of modern language 
teaching, placing emphasis on the development of the student's 
language skills rather than on rote learning of grammar rules. 
Miss Mary Thompson, Director of Curriculum of Gladstonbury 
Public Schools, presented a balanced program for foreign lan- 
guage study from the third to the twelfth grades. A lively dis- 
cussion followed these talks. 

About sixty persons (educators and teachers) were present. 
The attendance at this meeting was indicative of the increasing 
interest in Russian. At the initial meeting of a group of teach- 
ers of Russian, in November 1957 only about 20 persons were 
present. At that time, Russian was taught in only one Connecti- 
cut secondary, private school. This year, eleven public and 
private schools are offering Russian and new courses are ex- 
pected to start next year. Moreover, the University of Con- 
necticut plans to offer a two year Russian credit course at its 
Waterbury Branch, beginning next fall. 


North Dakota AATSEEL Chapter Formed. The North Da- 
kota Chapter of AATSEEL has been established, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Norman Balfour Levin, Univ. of North Dakota, 
president; Nicholas Kohanowski, Univ. of North Dakota, vice 
president; Sister Dolores Berry, principal, St. Mary's School, 
Grand Forks, secretary-treasurer. Sister Dolores has initi- 
ated a class in Russian for Junior High School students. The 
Chapter heard Grigorij Volkov, Agricultural Specialist at the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C., speak as the guest of the 
University of North Dakota Russian Club on March 5. 





Slavic section, C.S.M.L.T.A. The Slavic section of the 
annual meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association met at the Statler Hilton Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., at 
2 p.m., May 2, with André de St. Rat, Miami Univ. (Ohio), 
chairnmian, and Philip Bordinat, Miami Univ., secretary. The 
following papers were read: “PuSkin’s Place in Sekowski's Lit- 
erary Credo,” Louis A. Pedrotti, University of Illinois; “ Radio 
Free Europe: An Instrument of Political Propaganda in the 
Cold War,” Herbert Waltzer, Miami Univ.; “Russian Ethno- 
phaulisms,” Felix J. Oinas, Indiana Univ.; “Revolutionary Top- 
ics in the Novels of Gironella and Pasternak,” Edmund S. Ur- 
banski, John Carroll Univ. 





Bibliographies, Conference Reports 


“Selected Bibliography of Teaching Materials for Russian,” 
by Helen B. Yakobson and Nellie Apansewicz, appeared in The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, March 1959issue, pp. 211-215. 

An annotated, preliminary bibliography of ees in 
Russian of Possible Use in High School Classes (19 pp.) by Ilo 
Remer, was published in March 1959 by the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Copies are available upon request; criticisms 
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are invited. This pamphlet will be revised and republished as 
a U.S. Office of Education Circular. The Office of Education 
has been kind enough to promise to provide copies of this cir- 
cular for distribution to AATSEEL members, together with the 
fall issue of the Journal. 

The Modern Language Association plans to publish in the 
near future an evaluative list of equipment, realia, and other 
non-text material for elementary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding Russian materials, eligible for purchase under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. On March 21-22, a 
small group of specialists in the several modern languages met 
in the MLA headquarters to discuss standards, procedures, 
and guidelines for this project, which will probably result ina 
Foreign Language Bulletin. 

The publication Information on Education Around the World, 
published by the Office of Education, International Educational 
Relations, Washington 25, D.C., has published several num- 
bers of direct interest to Slavists, since it was instituted last 
June: “Selected Bibliography of Research Materials on Educa- 
tion in the USSR” (No. 1, June 1958, 10 pp.); “Report on New 
Source Book on Soviet Higher Education [VysSaja Skola, ed. 

L. I. Karpov et al.]” (No. 2, July 1958, 11 pp.); “Textbooks for 
Russian Schools” (No. 3, July 1958, 9 pp.); “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Books and Articles on Education in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia,” 
compiled by Ilo Remer and William K. Medlin (No. 4, July 1958, 
15 pp.; reissued as No. 4 [Revised], March 1959, 27 pp.); “The 
Soviet Educational Press: A Brief Survey” by William K. Med- 
lin (No. 5, Oct. 1958, 5 pp.); “Final Examinations in the Rus- 
sian Ten-Year School” (No. 6, October 1958, 31 pp.); “Pro- 
grams in Secondary Teacher Education in the USSR” (No. 9, 
Dec. 1958, 32 pp.); “An Analysis of the 5-Year Physics Pro- 
gram at Moscow State University,” by Edward M. Corson (No. 
11, February 1959, 43 pp.). 

Bibliographical notes on acquisitions of the Library of Con- 
gress are included in the following two articles in The Library 
of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, XVI 
(No. 2, Feb. 1959): “Southeast Europe: Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania,” Paul L. Horecky; “Slavica: USSR—Sci- 
ence and Technology,” Norman W. Friedman. This issue of the 
publication is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $0.50. 

Papers of the Conference on Russian Studies in American 
Secondary Education, held in Washington, D.C., Oct. 17-19, 
1958, were printed in The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, March 1959, as follows: “Re- 
view of Russian Studies” (pp. 117-119); “What is Taught Today 
on Russia in American Secondary Schools,” Beth Arveson (pp. 
120-136); “What Knowledge of Russia and the Soviet Orbit 
Should Be Made Available in American Secondary Schools,” 
George Barr Carson, Jr. (pp. 137-147); “Educating Teachers 
for Russian Studies in American Secondary Schools,” Jack Allen 
(pp. 148-160), “The Place of Russian in American Secondary 
Education,” Helen B. Yakobson (pp. 161-174); “Education in the 
Soviet Union,” Byron D. Stuart (pp. 175-192); “Summary of Con- 
ference on Russian Studies in American Secondary Education,” 
George Barr Carson, Jr. (pp. 193-198); “Russian in the High 
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School” [a listing of 236 high schools offering Russian during 
1958-59] (pp. 199-210); and the bibliography by Helen Yakobson 
and Nellie Apanasewicz listed above. 

In the May 14, 1959 issue of School and Society appeared 
“Russian Language Teaching in American Secondary Schools,” 
by Helen Yakobson, and in the same issue Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger reported on the MLA's Conference on Russian [see 
SEEJ, XVI (Fall 1958), 241-249], under the title, “Promoting 
Russian in the High Schools.” 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Supports 
AATSEEL Resolution 


In response to the AATSEEL Resolution adopted in the an- 
nual meeting last December, regarding the use and encourage- 
ment of the development of languages used by various ethnic 
groups in this country, especially Slavic and East European 
(see Spring 1959 issue of the Journal, p. 97), the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer has received the following letter, dated 
March 23. 


I was very pleased to receive from you the very 
constructive resolution passed unanimously in Decem- 
ber by the membership of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 

It would certainly seem to make very good sense 
to make use of and to encourage the national tongues of 
cultural groups. In view of the recognized importance 
of modern foreign languages to our national interest, 
such ethnic groups represent a precious resource. 
You may be sure that the Office of Education in its var- 
ious programs, especially the Language Development 
Program authorized by Title VI of the National De- 
fense Education Act, is already seeking effectively 
means for involving our ethnic groups effectively in 
efforts to strengthen languages in our country. 

Let me conclude by emphasizing how much we ap- 
preciate hearing from professional organizations con- 
cerning their ideas and suggestions for improving the 
programs of the Office of Education. By working to- 
gether, we shall make education more effective and 
we shall strengthen the future of the country. 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ UL. G. Derthick 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


New AATSEEL Chapters 


Since the Spring issue of the Journal two new chapters have 
been organized, the Connecticut Chapter and the North Dakota 
Chapter. (See Professional Meetings, pp. 206-207, above, and 
see listing of officers on inside front cover of the Journal). It 
has also been reported to the national officers that the Florida 
chapter has never ceased to be active. The attention of all 
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Chapter officers is invited to the provision that active chapters 
annually have at least one meeting and elect officers, and that 
a report is to be made tothe Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
and to the Editor of the Journal. 

AATSEEL President Leon Twarog, Boston University, 
again suggests that there should be several more new chapters 
and several reactivated ones. It is planned that the Indiana 
Chapter be reactivated this fall. Chapters may be organized 
and charters provided upon petition to Prof. Edmund Ordon, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the AATSEEL, Wayne 
State Univ., Detroit, Michigan, by seven or more members of 
the National Association in good standing. 


Forthcoming 1959 AATSEEL Annual Meeting 


The 1959 annual meeting of the AATSEEL will take place in 
the Sheraton Room in the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Michigan 
Ave. at Balbo, Chicago, Ill., on Dec. 27 and 28. Special rates 
of $7 single and $12 double have been set for AATSEEL mem- 
bers who so indicate on their requests for reservations. 

AATSEEL members are reminded that those wishing to 
read papers must present them to the Secretary-Treasurer 
early, for the program is expected to be completely made up 
by October 1. A notice regarding the meeting, including the 
planned program, will be sent out to the membership in Novem- 
ber. 


In Brief 


New AATSEEL FL Representative. Helen B. Yakobson, 
George Washington University, has been named by AATSEEL 
President Leon Twarog as AATSEEL FL Representative on the 
Modern Language Association Foreign Language Committee. 
This is in addition to her duties as Chairman of the AATSEEL 
Committee on Promotion of the Teaching of Russian and Other 
East European Languages in the Secondary School. Claude 
Lemieux, U.S. Naval Academy, has served effectively as 
AATSEEL FL Representative from the beginning of the FL pro- 
gram until this year. 








Sputnik studenta. The first issue of Sputnik studenta, a 
Russian-language newspaper for students and teachers, pre- 
pared by students of the Univ. of Minnesota, has appeared. 
This publication is planned to provide periodically collections 
of stories and articles in Russian, along with visual material 
applying to Russian history and culture. Thomas F. Magner, 
Univ. of Minn., was faculty advisor for the first number, and 
two seniors of that institution, Daria Antochy and Sharon Jahn, 
were co-editors. The price is $0.30 per copy (less in quantity 
orders), and can be ordered from Sputnik studenta, c/o EMC 
Recordings Corp., 806 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 











Polish in the Elementary School. In the Raupp Elementary 
School, Lincoln Park, Mich., a fifth grade class of 29 children 
from 9 to 11 are taking an extra-curricular course in Polish, 
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taught by Anthony Talarek. None of the students have Polish 
backgrounds. 


Report in Fall. The report on Russian in the Secondary 
School for the second semester 1958-59 will be available for 
publication for the fall issue of the Journal, according to Fan 
Parker, Brooklyn College, Director, National Information Cen- 
ter on the Status of Russian in Secondary Schools. 


Russian Institutes Under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 


Eight-week summer institutes in Russian for qualified sec- 
ondary school teachers have been approved for this summer 
under the National Defense Education Act of 1958 for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (15 students), the University of Washington 
(Seattle) (15 students), andthe University of Texas. These 
programs are for teachers already offering the language, or 
for candidates with a minimum of two years of college study of 
the language and who give assurance that they plan to have a 
career in secondary school teaching. 

A nine-month institute under the Act has been authorized 
for Indiana University for the regular school year 1959-60. 

The program is designed to give qualified secondary school 
teachers the equivalent of two full years of college training in 
Russian on the second- and third-year, or third- and fourth- 
year levels. In combination with the Indiana University Rus- 
sian Workshop, this institute will make it possible for a teach- 
er, in 15 calendar months, to obtain four years of college 
Russian and to add Russian to his professional qualifications. 

Public school teachers who qualify for scholarships under 
the programs are eligible to receive a stipend of $75 per week, 
plus $15 for each dependent while taking the programs, and no 
tuition will be charged. Private school teachers are eligible 
only for exemption from tuition; they do not receive scholarship 
aid from the government. 

In addition, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has announced the availability of National Defense Foreign 
Language Fellowships for graduate students who plan to teach 
the Russian language in college upon the completion of their 
training. Applications must be made to the university where 
the student wishes training. The stipends range from $1500 to 
$3500, plus an allowance for dependents andtravel. Preference 
is being given to students who have completed at least one full 
year of graduate study. Students must be recommended, by the 
universities, to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by June 22. 

By the time this issue will appear, students will have been 
selected for the high school programs and recommended for the 
college program. 


New Ph.D. Programs 


Both the University of Michigan and Indiana University have 
announced programs leading to the Ph.D. degree in Slavic lan- 
guages and literatures. This increases to eight the number of 
U.S. institutions offering the degree. 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


To assist in the placement of high school and college teachers in 
the field, the AATSEEL publishes notices of academic vacancies and 
teachers available. Factual data and expressions of personal prefer- 
ence in the notices will be published as submitted. Appointing offi- 
cers and teachers may publish names and addresses or use key num- 
bers, as they choose. A member of the Association may have one 
free announcement of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 
printed lines, during each volume-year. Subsequent insertions or an- 
nouncements from non-members will be charged for at the rate of 50 
cents each line. There is no charge to institutions for the announce- 
ment of academic vacancies. Copy should be forwarded two months in 
advance of publications dates of Jan. 15, Apr. 15, July 15, and Oct. 15. 
Such announcements and all correspondence to key numbers should be 
sent to Dr. Edmund Ordon, Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the 
AATSEEL, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Teaching Positions Available 


Information concerning the teaching positions listed below has 
come to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. Two things concerning 
them need to be pointed out. First, there are various state require- 
ments which candidates for positions in high schools would have to 
meet. Second, it is not known at the moment how many of these posi- 
tions have already been filled. 


High Schools 


lowa 

Burlington High School and Junior College is considering the pos- 
sibility of introducing a four-year continuum in Russian language and 
literature. Salary scale: 3250-6300. Write to: Harry W. Kingham, 
Curriculum Director, Burlington Independent School District, 1429 
West Avenue, Burlington, Iowa. 


Michigan 

The Port Huron Township School District is considering the in- 
clusion of Russian on an experimental basis in the ninth grade. For 
further information: Charles E. Jaquith, Principal, Port Huron Town- 
ship School District, 2800 Chippewa Trail, Port Huron. 


New York 

The Valley Stream North High School of 750 Herman Avenue, 
Franklin Square, N.Y., is interested in a teacher with a background in 
French, Spanish, and Russian. For further information: Charles H. 
Wood, Principal. 

The Bethlehem Central Senior High School at 700 Delaware Avenue, 
Delmar, N.Y., is interested in obtaining a teacher qualified to teach 
Latin and Russian. For further information: Virgil E. Tompkins, 
Principal. 

The Kenmore Senior High School at 33 Highland Parkway, Ken- 
more 23, N.Y., is considering a two-year program in Russian at pres- 
ent. For further information: Alfred G. Dyer, Assistant Principal. 
Ohio 

The Parma Public Schools, Parma (Cleveland 29), Ohio are 
searching for a person to teach Russian and English or German. For 
further information: Arch S. Brown, Administrative Assistant, 
Thoreau Park School, 5401 West 54th Street. 

Lakewood High School is interested in offering Russian. Either a 
part-time teacher or one capable of teaching another language would be 
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required. For further information: Arthur J. Knape, Director of 
Curriculum, 1470 Warren Road, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


Washington 
Pomeroy Public Schools are seeking a foreign language— English 


or a foreign language— social studies teacher. The preference in for- 
eign languages is as follows: Russian, German, French, Spanish. For 
further information: Thomas D. Stephens, Superintendent, Pomeroy 
Public Schools, District No. 110, Pomeroy, Washington. 


Colleges and Universities 


Illinois 

Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, [linois 
will need a teacher of Russian beginning September 1959. General re- 
quirements: male, with Ph.D. or near completion, good speaking abil- 
ity of the language. Teaching experience desired. Appointment at as- 
sistant professor level. For further information: Michael J. Flys, 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Northern [Illinois University of DeKalb, [linois is planning to in- 
troduce a beginning class in Russian in September. A teacher of Rus- 
sian with a Ph.D. or near it with a strong second language (German, 
Spanish, French or Latin) is required. The Russian program will be 
developed in succeeding semesters. For further information: Lillian 
Cobb, Head, Department of Foreign Languages. 


Indiana 

Wabash College of Crawfordsville, Indiana (a men’s school) is 
searching for a person who can teach Russian and “who is equipped to 
talk meaningfully and authoritatively to undergraduate students about 
Russian society past and present.” For further information: Richard 
R. Strawn, Chairman, Department of Romance Languages. 


New York 

St. Lawrence University of Canton, New York is searching for a 
teacher of Russian who could also, for some time, teach German. 
Must have M.A. For further information: Professor R. Jamieson 
(Mrs.), Chairman, Department of Modern Languages. 


Pennsylvania 

Westminster College of New Wilmington, Pa. is searching for a 
teacher of German and Russian. At present no more than two years of 
Russian are contemplated; one section only in the fall. Salary range: 
5000-6000. Preferential consideration will be given to candidates of 
the protestant faith. Desirable qualifications: some teaching experi- 
ence, an acquaintance with descriptive linguistics, and some experi- 
ence with language laboratories. For further information: J. Hilton 
Turner, Department of Languages. 


West Virginia 

Marshall College is seeking a superior teacher, probably at the 
rank of Associate Professor, to conduct classes and develop new 
techniques in teaching, using the laboratory method. They plan to es- 
tablish a Russian Language and Area Center, to open in September 
1959. For further information: Conley H. Dillon, Chairman, com- 
mittee on a Russian Language and Area Center. 








NEW ARRIVALS 


American Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of 
Slavicists, Moscow, September 1958 (Slavic Printings and Reprint- 


ings, XXI). 328 pp. $12.50 
Jackson, R. L. ..Dostoevsky’s Underground Man in Russian Literature 

(Slavic Printings and Reprintings, XV). 224 pp. $7.00 
Karpovich, M. A Lecture on Russian History. Russ. text annotated by 

H. G. Lunt. 74 pp. $1.25 
Kridl, M. The Lyric Poems of J. Slowacki (Musagetes, VI). 77 pp., 

pap. $1.75 
Lord, A. B. Beginning Serbocroatian. 131 pp. $4.00 
Souckova, M. The Czech Romantics (Slavic Printings and Reprintings, 

XVII). 168 pp. $4.25 
Stief, C. Studies in the Russian Historical Song. 274 pp. $10.50 


Donchin, G. The Influence of French Symbolism on Russian Poetry 
(Slavic Printings and Reprintings, XIX). 249 pp. bound May $7.50 


GREGORY LOUNZ 
Dept. S. 
11 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 








A Wide Choice of Textbooks—Teaching Aids 


for study of RUSSIAN by non-Russian students regularly used 
in middle school and colleges in the USSR 


LATEST EDITIONS of ENGLISH-RUSSIAN and RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES (new orthography) 


GEOGRAPHICAL ATLASES and MAPS 


Inexpensive editions of Russian CLASSIC WORKS used by most 
American schools for students’ reading assignments 


TALKING PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
acts from plays — monologues 


Excellent for students’ practice study in pronunciation 
Ask for our TX 59 Catalogue 
Four Continent Book Corp. 


822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone: GR 3-2018 

















